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Committee on Selection of the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Executive Order 11982. April 29, 1977 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and statutes of the United States of America, and 
as President of the United States of America, in order to 
extend for 30 days the reporting time for the Commit- 
tee on Selection of the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Section 3(a) of Executive Order No. 
11971 of February 11, 1977, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“The Committee shall submit to the President and to 
the Attorney General, no later than June 11, 1977, a re- 
port listing the names of the five persons whom the Com- 
mittee considers best qualified to serve as the Director and 
setting forth such other information as the President or 
the Attorney General may require.”. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 

April 29, 1977. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:15 a.m., 
May 4, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Interview With Radio-Television News 
Directors Association 


The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Members of the Board of Directors 

of the Association. Held April 29, 1977. 

Released April 30, 1977 


THE PRESENT. Have you had a good day so far? 
Well, I’m very glad to have a chance to welcome you to 
the White House. I know you’ve already been here earlier, 


and I hope when your visit is completed you'll be at least 
acquainted with some of the things we go through during 
a typical day’s work. 

This morning I have spent a great deal of time pre- 
paring for Monday. I’m going to outline the basic prin- 
ciples of a welfare proposal that will then be discussed in 
detail with the Governors and welfare administrators 
around the Nation, with the congressional Members and 
their staffs, and with others who are interested. And then 
we expect to have a complete package of specific legislative 
proposals ready for the Congress later on. 

I also spent a great deal of time this morning and last 
night preparing for an almost unprecedented meeting 
Monday with my entire Cabinet, with Chairman Burns 
from the Federal Reserve Board, and with key congres- 
sional leaders, looking at the Nation’s revenues and antici- 
pated expenditures over the next 4-year period, leading 
up, under normal economic circumstances which we an- 
ticipate, to a balanced budget by 1981. But I want me 
and my Cabinet and the congressional leaders to see from 
the same perspective the prospective developments, 
economically speaking, in the rest of my own term. 

I had a meeting with my key transportation advisers, 
including Secretary Brock Adams and Special Negotiator 
Alan Boyd, and then called the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Jim Callaghan, for about a 20-minute conversa- 
tion about treaty negotiations of international air routes. 
This is a matter of some importance to our countries. 


On the 22d of June, last year, the British notified us that 
the treaties would be terminated. There is a one-year ad- 
vance notice requirement. And we hope that we can get 
these negotiations completed before that date, so that we 
won’t interrupt routine travel between our two countries. 
I and my very good friend Jim Callaghan are eager to see 
this done, but there are some very difficult questions to be 
resolved. 


Later I met with the new President of Spain. He and 
the King of Spain have worked very courageously, in my 
opinion, to bring democratic government to that nation 
after long years under Franco. And I was extremely 
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pleased with him, and I think we had an instant friendship 
evolve. He just left a few minutes ago. 

And then following his departure, I met with a group of 
students from Concord, North Carolina, whom I had in- 
vited to come to the White House during the campaign, 
if—I think I told them, when I was elected President. 
After I left North Carolina, having complete confidence 
in my ability as a campaigner, they raised $9,000 with 
soup suppers and garage sales to come up here. And they 
just finally made it, with their Congressman. 

And then following that, during that same period, I 
signed transmittal letters to the Speaker of the House and 
to the Senate majority leader, or rather to the Vice Presi- 
dent, sending a 275-page legislation on the energy plan to 
the Congress for their action. 

And then I spent 5 minutes eating lunch and then came 
to be with you. [Laughter] But this is a typical half-day in 
the life of a President, and I’ve had nothing but pleasure 
from it so far. 

I’ve had a lot to learn. I recognize even clearer now 
than I did 3 or 4 months ago that I don’t know all the 
answers. 

I’ve put together, I think, a superb Cabinet. There is 
not a single member of my Cabinet that I would change 
if I had it all to do over again. They've grown in their 
jobs, and [I’ve tried to keep my commitment that they 
would indeed run their departments without interference 
from either me or the White House—White House staff— 
and we’ve never departed from that commitment at all. 

I have, also, I believe, a very competent and sensitive 
White House staff. They give me adequate support and 
advice. They have broad-ranging knowledge and experi- 
ence that they’ve harnessed in a very productive fashion, 
and they have no inclination to want to run the affairs of 
Government, which is quite a departure from what it has 
been in the past in some instances in the White House, 
where the Cabinet Secretaries had practically no authority 
and where directives were issued from the White House 
staff to them on how to run their affairs. 

The other thing that I have that is, I think, unprece- 
dented, is a superb relationship with the Vice President. 
I’ve been blessed with Fritz Mondale and a natural com- 
patibility between us. And I’ve put on him tremendous 
responsibilities and, I think, a unique independence to 
make available to the Nation his superb qualities. He and 
I have never had a cross word. We spend several hours 
together every day. 


He has the secret briefings in their entirety that I get. 
He has a permanent invitation to attend every conference 
in which I participate. And I believe that there is a grow- 
ing recognition in the Congress and among special interest 
groups in our country and among foreign leaders that we 
do have a Vice President now who can speak for me. And 
I’ve benefited greatly from this relationship. 


I think the other thing I’ve tried to do—and then I'll 
answer questions—is to have a maximum amount of ac- 
cessibility to the core of Government, among people, 
through the news media. I’ve been criticized on some oc- 
casions for being too frank in discussing sensitive and con- 
troversial issues publicly. I have no qualms about what 
I’ve done and I intend to maintain this position. 

As we approach difficult decisions involving nonpro- 
liferation or SALT negotiations or our relationships with 
Vietnam or the People’s Republic of China or Cuba, or 
when we have a difficult question to resolve about a com- 
plicated international question like the Middle East, my 
own belief is that it’s best for the American people to know 
what the options are, what my thinking is. And quite 
often, the things that I have said publicly have been long- 
understood among those who negotiate or plan in secret. 

And I feel much surer that I will make the right deci- 
sion about these difficult questions if there has been an 
open and public debate about them among the American 
people. The sound judgment and intelligence and com- 
petence and common sense of the American people is a 
reservoir that I consider to be very precious to me. And if 
there is additional controversy on occasion because these 
matters have been brought to the forefront of the Amer- 
ican consciousness, I think those slight problems are vastly 
corrected by the sense of strength that I have that the 
American people know what’s going on. 

I think the last thing is that when I do speak on a mat- 
ter or when the Secretary of State speaks on a matter there 
is a general feeling now, that’s accurate, that the American 
people and the Congress are familiar with what we are 
saying. And I think this has a much greater impact on in- 
ternational councils than if we spoke after a private, closet 
agreement just between me and the Secretary of State. 

So I think that some changes have taken place of which 
I’m very proud. We still have a long way to go. We are 
addressing some difficult questions that have been pushed 
under the rug too long, trying to evolve a comprehensive 
energy policy that’s fair and adequate and acceptable. I 
think we’ve done that. 

We are also now constrained by law to reorganize the 
executive branch of Government. This will be a long-term 
commitment of mine. We have 3 years’ authority, and it 
may be extended if we see it necessary. 


We will this year have proposed to the American people 
and to the Congress a comprehensive revision of the wel- 
fare system—which is long overdue—of the income tax 
structure, of the social security system, and other matters 
of equal importance. And I think it’s time to address these 
matters. 

It would be possible, maybe politically advisable, for me 
just to ignore them for a while and hope that they wouldn’t 
reach a crisis stage until my successor is in office. But I 
think that it’s better to go ahead and do the best we can 
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with these problems, even though it does create a lot of 
extra work for us and sometimes is costly in a political 
sense. 

I think the best thing for me to do now would be to 
answer your questions. I’ve tried to outline as briefly as I 
could some of the things that are important to me, and I'll 
just kind of go around the table and get the ones in the 
back. 

Q. How would you characterize your relationship 
with Congress 100 days into your term, in view of the 
budget decision of yesterday and the energy proposals 
they’re now going over? 

THE PresmENT. I’m pleased with it. There have been 
some problems, because when you change past procedures 
it creates controversy. I think it’s better for me, though, 
to express myself clearly on matters like the water projects, 
which I think are a complete waste of money, than it is 
to stay silent and have additional projects approved that 
have no economic or environmental justification for them. 
It would again be obvious to anyone—it was to me—that 
this would not be a popular thing among congressional 
leaders or Members whose districts are affected. 

I’ve got an excellent relationship with the Speaker, with 
the majority leader in the House, obviously, with the Vice 
President, majority leader in the Senate, and all those who 
work with them. I can’t be a quiescent or a timid leader. 
I wasn’t when I was Governor. I wasn’t when I was a 
candidate. I don’t intend to be when I am President. 


I think that it’s completely legitimate, for instance, once _ 


we put forward a proposal on the defense budget matter, 
to maintain our commitment to that proposal unless some 
circumstance changes that causes us to have an alteration 
in our own opinion. 


We asked for a $120-billion spending level on defense, 
which was about $2.8-billion reduction. I think this is 
necessary, and I also think it’s adequate. 


The House and Senate Appropriations Committees and 
Senate Budget Committee, all three, agreed with our fig- 
ure almost exactly. The House Budget Committee cut 
that figure, I think by $4.1 billion. And I didn’t try to go 
behind the back of anyone. I discussed this openly and 
freely. And when Congressman Burleson, without my 
knowledge, offered an amendment that would just restore 
what we had advocated, then I think Secretary Brown 
properly espoused that amendment and the House over- 
whelmingly adopted it. 


It’s a very difficult thing to pass a budget resolution. I 
understand that. A lot of negotiation and balancing has 
to be done within the House. But I think that these mat- 
ters are inevitable. It’s also inevitable that quite often the 
administration is going to get blamed for some failure 
that takes place in the Congress. And at times, the differ- 
ence of opinion is a cause of the confusion. But I think it’s 
better for me to maintain my position, even though it 


might create some disharmony within the Congress, if I 
think I’m right. 

Q. Mr. President, if the gas tax feature of your policy, 
energy policy, fails in the Congress, how important is the 
gas tax feature to your overall energy policy, and do you 
have an alternative to the gas tax proposal that would 
accomplish the same end if it should fail? 

Tue Preswent. No, I don’t have any alternative. I 
think it is very important and hope it won’t fail. I think 
that we’ve got to have some way to encourage a reduction 
in the consumption of gasoline. It comprises about half 
of our total oil consumption, and it’s the greatest oppor- 
tunity for us to save energy and to reduce waste. 

The gas tax is very modest, and it’s also not inevitable. 
If the American public will cooperate and will reduce 
waste of gasoline, only cutting back total consumption by 
10 percent between now and 1985 with much more effi- 
cient automobiles, then there is no reason for the gas tax 
ever to be imposed. 

If it is imposed, it would be 5 cents per gallon at the 
time. If subsequent reductions in consumption meet the 
prescribed goals, then that tax would be removed and all 
the money collected from the gas tax would be refunded 
to the families in our Nation. For instance, this would 
amount to about $6 billion, which figures out to about 
$25 per person in our Nation. 

So if the 5-cent gas tax were imposed because of inade- 
quate conservation cooperation, that would mean that 
each family of four would get back $100 in direct re- 
bates or tax credits, which means that a family that didn’t 
use gasoline, or that used it in a parsimonious way, would 
actually benefit. Those who insisted on large expenditures 
for gasoline would have to pay a slight increase in price. 

I might point out in fairness, though, that the well- 
head tax would also add about 7 cents a gallon to the price 
of gasoline. I think that this is a modest amount, com- 
pared to the severity of the consequences of not conserv- 
ing. 

So it is important. I hope it will pass. I don’t have any 
alternative. We considered, obviously, dozens of alterna- 
tives, and this optional or standby gas tax that would be 
implemented only if moderate goals were not met, I think, 
is the best approach. 

We tried to fix the levels of conservation sv that there 
would be at least a 50-percent chance of the tax not be- 
ing imposed. And if the American people will join in, in 
a patriotic way, in trying to save, then the gas tax will 
never be imposed. 

Q. Mr. President, in places like Arizona where you have 
to travel a long way just to get to work, how is that going 
to work? I mean, you can’t conserve; you’ve got to get 
to work. There aren’t systems, mass transit systems, like 
we see in the East. It doesn’t seem equitable. 

THE PresweNnT. Well, for, say, a family that has an 
efficient automobile, say that meets the 1982 standards, if 
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they drive 10,000 miles a year to and from work, then I 
think the cost there would be about $20. But they would 
get back, a family of four, about $100 in tax credits. So if 
someone does have to go to work and if they do use an 
efficient automobile, it would not cost them. 

This, I think, is fair. And there is a choice to be made. 
If they have an automobile that would continue at the 
present average efficiency, which is about 14 miles per 
gallon, it would cost them a slight amount. So I don’t 
think it would work any hardship even on a family that 
had to use their car extensively for travel. 

I think a 10,000-mile annual use of an automobile 
would well take care of any requirement for going to and 
from work. 

Q. Mr. President, in light of the drought that we’re 
facing in the West, could you address yourself to the pos- 
sibility of a Federal water-sharing plan of some kind and, 
also, to the possibility of increased research and develop- 
ment in the desalination projects in the West? 

Tue Preswent. Well, as you know, we’ve put for- 
ward, as a result of the extensive drought, a legislative pro- 
posal that’s likely to be passed that consists, I think, of 
about $850 million—about $200 million to $250 million 
of which is grants. 

Many of these grants will be spent to improve water 
supplies with local well-drilling efforts and also with 
plastic lining of irrigation channels in order to try to do 
two things: to increase the production of water from 
underground strata and, also, to encourage conservation. 
I don’t believe that—with a few exceptions like in the 
northern part of California—there has been much at- 
tention given to water conservation in the country yet. 
And I would guess that inevitably, no matter what the 
Government does, that there is going to be a heavier and 
heavier emphasis placed on water conservation efforts on 
a nationwide basis. 

Even in my own part of the country, like Atlanta, we 
now see that in a few years water supplies are going to be 
short. But nobody has made any effort yet to emphasize 
a conservation need. 

We have, obviously, no control over the weather. The 
few communities each year, relatively speaking, that have 
extraordinary weather conditions are eligible for aid from 
several of the programs that already exist in the Federal 
Government under housing programs, under the Depart- 
ment of HUD, under the emergency programs, low-in- 
terest loans under Agriculture, and so forth. But I don’t 
see anything being done of any major consequence in 
the future, other than those items that I’ve described to 
you. 

Obviously, we have about 300 water projects that have 
been approved by the Corps of Engineers and the recla- 
mation agency within the Department of Interior. All 
those are going forward. The number that I’ve recom- 
mended terminating is about 18 or 19, and the number 


that I recommended be reduced was about 9, I think. So 
there is still a vast effort being made in the country for 
water projects of that kind. 

We have, I would say to summarize, a need for a na- 
tionwide conservation program where the States and local 
governments and the Federal Government, along with 
private users, can cooperate on how to save the waste of 
water. This is a chronic problem that’s going to be, 
maybe, the next major thing after energy. 

Q. Mr. President, your predecessor was very concerned 
about the burdens that Government places on business 
and industry, and you sent out a memo to Bert Lance to 
unburden. In other words, you want to have some dereg- 
ulation, apparently. What progress are you making in 
those lines? What are your plans? 

Tue Preswent. I think good progress. Some of the 
departments have already reported cutting back on re- 
ports required by as much as 20 percent. We are now re- 
quiring that every department give us a list of all the 
reports that can be eliminated. We'll put these changes 
into effect by the end of this fiscal year. 

On regulations I am requiring, for the first time, that 
people who write regulations sign them. We are having 
schools all over the Federal Government now to teach 
people how to write simple regulations that can be under- 
stood. 

I asked the Cabinet Secretaries—and they complied— 
to read all the regulations that came out of their depart- 
ments for several weeks, just so they would see the com- 
plexity of the regulations that came forward and also, in 
some instances, to see that the regulations were, on occa- 
sion, incompatible with the policies that the Secretary 
thought existed. 

We have an opportunity to reduce the number of Fed- 
eral agencies, many of which promulgate excessive num- 
bers of guidelines and regulations. 

We have 50 agencies, for instance, that will be brought 
together in the new Department of Energy when that leg- 
islation is passed. And I have now generic authority to 
reorganize the Government in other ways. 

We’ve eliminated already more than 200 advisory com- 
missions and boards, and that work has only just begun. 

I’ve asked many leading groups like college presidents, 
State school superintendents, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and others, to give me a list of regulations 
and reports they get from the Federal Government that 
they think are ill-advised or unnecessary. And they come 
in to Bert Lance. Bert assesses them and, in some in- 
stances, we eliminate them or combine them among de- 
partments. So I think we’re making good progress. 

Q. We're broadcasters, of course, sir, as you know, so 
when the FCC one comes by, would you take a good 
look at it? [Laughter] 

THE PRESIDENT. As a matter of fact, I would always 
welcome—for instance, the National Association of 
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Broadcasters. If you all would take the forms that you are 
required to fill out, put yourself in my position and let 
your staff of the national association look up the law, and 
if you can devise, with a few days’ work, a simplified form 
that meets the requirements of the Government, we would 
welcome that. And it will come directly to Bert Lance. 
He'll bring it to me and I'll say, ““Well, why don’t we put 
this into effect?’ But I have to ask you not to try to mis- 
lead us. 

You know, I think it has to be adequate to fulfill the 
law and the legitimate needs of the Government, because 
we do need a lot of information. But we welcome that ef- 
fort on your part. And the college presidents organization 
and the State school superintendents are already working 
on this project. 

Q. Mr. President, first of all, before I ask my question, 
as president of this organization, Radio-Television News 
Directors Association, we thank you for this day. We’ve 
had a very profitable morning and are looking forward 
to more. So thank you very much. 

How do you feel about the way the American public 
has reacted to this point about your energy proposals? 

THE PresweENT. There have been three or four pub- 
lic opinion polls conducted that I’ve seen, and I believe 
that there has been a dramatic shift or increase in the 
number of Americans who think there is a serious prob- 
lem. Before I went public with our analysis and proposals, 
there was substantially less than 50 percent. Now, some 
polls show as high as 70 to 80 percent of the American 
people agreeing that energy conservation is important and 
that we have a serious crisis ahead if we don’t do some- 
thing about it. 

As far as the number who approved my proposals are 
concerned, I think that’s also been encouraging. We don’t 
have a majority who advocate a gasoline tax, but we have 
a majority who advocate most of the parts of the program. 
And sometimes you have to do something that is not pop- 
ular, like advocate a tax increase, even though the people 
don’t approve. 

My own personal popularity is probably going to drop. 
At first it didn’t. I think the New York Times-CBS poll 
that I heard about this morning showed that it had not 
decreased. I think the Harris poll and the Hart poll, Gal- 
lup poll, showed it had not. I think NBC did a poll that 
showed it had dropped some. But that’s to be anticipated. 
I don’t particularly regret that. 

The automobile manufacturers, the oil companies, and 
other legitimate interest groups have expressed varying 
degrees of concern about the proposals. I think they’ve 
been very moderate and very modest. And most of them 
have said we think this is a good overall proposal, but we 
think something could be done differently. 

The oil companies say that there is not an adequate 
incentive for production. I think it’s completely adequate 


and very generous. We have offered the oil companies the 
equivalent of world energy prices for newly discovered oil. 
I think this is enough. And when they demand more, per- 
haps that’s a bargaining position. 

I haven’t gone yet to meet personally with the oil exec- 
utives to ask them if they would espouse the program in 
its entirety as a patriotic gesture. I think it would be very 
good for them and the country if they would. 

I think our own analysis of the impact on the automo- 
bile manufacturing business shows that it won’t be a bad 
blow to them. 

Our own projections on computer models, which are 
quite often not completely accurate, show that by 1985, 
the number of cars will increase somewhat; that the eco- 
nomic impact of the program will not be adverse, and the 
inflation rate will go up about a half percent because of 
the energy change. 

So in general, I’m pleased with it. The test is in the 
Congress. And I'll just have to keep the details of the 
proposal before the public, because if I don’t, the highly 
focused opposition from the special interest groups can 
cause a distortion here in Washington about the opinion 
of the people in the country. And I’ll have to monitor this, 
and I and the congressional leadership will just have to 
let the people know the benefits to be derived from taking 
an action that a special interest group may oppose. 

I think, though, we’ve had good response so far, much 
better than I had anticipated. 

Q. Mr. President , 

THE Present. I promised I would get to you. 

Q. Yes. If we could get back to water for just a second? 

THE PRESIDENT. Please. 

Q. From the intermountain part of the West, Utah, 
where I am from, the Central Utah Project, what was to 
have been a very vital project in water development or 
water diversion—it’s a semi-arid State, which you may or 
may not be aware of—what alternatives in such an area 
where ground water is rapidly dropping because of the 
drought—the only other water that seems to be available 
is that that’s on the eastern slope to be brought over to the 
western slope. What can happen if energy is to be devel- 
oped in that part of the State, and so on? 

THE Presmenr. Well, I have to say that all of the rec- 
ommendations that were made concerning reclamation 
projects—and that’s a reclamation project—were worked 
out by the Secretary of Interior and his people. And the 
Central Utah Project was one that was cut back along 
with the Central Arizona Project and the Garrison Diver- 
sion Project in North Dakota. 

I believe that the decisions that we made are the proper 
ones. We did not eliminate, as you know, all portions 
of the Central Utah Project. There were some left intact 
that we think are adequate. I’m sure local people think 
not. 
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It comes down to two questions: one is the limit of 
growth in inherently arid regions, and the second thing 
is the degree of strict conservation that would be imposed 
voluntarily over a period of years, as water supplies 
dwindle compared to the population demands. 

We have found in Northern California, in Marin 
County, for instance, that they've cut back water con- 
sumption 65 percent this year. I doubt that it’s worked 
any hardship on the people who live there, but that’s just 
an indication of what can be done as water supplies appear 
to be inadequate. It may be that consumption is excessive. 

I don’t know enough about the details of the Utah 
question to answer any better than that. 

Q. Mr. President, the House informal committee on 
textiles has in the past few days passed a resolution asking 
that not only should the multifiber agreement be re- 
newed when it runs out at the end of December, but that 
in negotiating in Geneva later this summer, that some 
thought be given to reducing the amount of imports that 
will be required because the textile import situation is 
getting so bad. 

What would be yours and Mr. Strauss’ reaction to that 
request to make the import quotas even stiffer, especially 
in view of your reluctance to do very much on the shoe 
situation and leave that on an open market? 

Tue Present. I hate to comment on that in detail. 
The present multifiber agreement, as you know, au- 
thorizes in most instances, a 6-percent annual increase in 
exports from other supplying countries to us. It also has a 
provision in it that concerns me somewhat, and that is, 
if they don’t export that much in one year they can make 
up the following year their 6 percent plus what they carry 
over from the previous year. 

Some of the shoe manufacturers want to cut down the 
6 percent to 3 percent, or equate it with the growth in 
shoe consumption in our country—I mean, textile con- 
sumption in our country. I don’t know yet what our posi- 
tion will be. 

Chairman Strauss, now Ambassador Strauss, has been 
over in Europe to talk in a preliminary fashion to some of 
the people there. Last fall when I was campaigning, the 
request of the textile industry was that we simply renew 
the multifiber agreement in its present form. Now, their 
position has changed to demand a reduction. 

Obviously, this is a multinational agreement and we 
do have a strong voice in the negotiations, but we don’t 
have any veto power over it. My general inclination, 
though, is to not erect trade barriers. I think in many in- 
stances, we’ve been successful on a bilateral basis in get- 
ting voluntary agreements on constraint. We’ve done this 
in the case of textiles on occasion. We are now trying to do 
this in the case of Taiwan and South Korea on shoe ex- 
ports, and we’re doing the same thing at this time on color 
television sets from Japan. 


So I think, in general, I’ve outlined the problem. I 
don’t know exactly what level we will assume as a nego- 
tiating position on the increase per year that can be per- 
mitted. I have some ideas, but I’m reluctant to make a 
public statement on them any further than I have. 

Q. Mr. President, can you give us your views on the 
upcoming summit in Europe? 

Tue Preswent. And what was your question? 

Q. It had to do with jobs. 

Tue Preswent. Okay. Well, I’m for more jobs and I 
hope to be successful at the summit. [Laughter] 

I’m spending a lot of time preparing for this summit. 
This will be my first trip outside the country since I’ve 
been President, perhaps my only trip outside the country 
this year. Many of the leaders I’ve had a chance to know 
in the past in my travels as Governor, and we’ve had visi- 
tors here quite often. 

Prime Minister—or President Suarez from Spain, I 
think was the fifth head of state who’s been here in the last 
10 days. And we have an average of about one prime min- 
ister or president or king coming every 2 weeks the rest 
of this year. In each instance, before they come I do a lot 
of study about their nation—its background, economic, 
social, political structure, history with us, bilateral prob- 
lems, multinational agreements. 

Some of the things that we’ll discuss at the summit are 
our relationships with one another; the strengthening of 
NATO at an immediately following meeting; questions 
concerning human rights; preparation for the Belgrade 
Conference to assess the efficacy of the Helsinki Agree- 
ment; non-proliferation questions concerning reprocess- 
ing of spent nuclear fuels, the plutonium society. 

We also will discuss among us our dealings with the 
less-developed countries of the world, how much to 
strengthen the International Monetary Fund, how much 
to depend on other multilateral lending institutions like 
the World Bank or regional banks, how much to cooper- 
ate in trade matters. 

We'll discuss quite frankly with our friends and allies 
from Japan, Canada, and Europe, the possible ap- 
proaches to a SALT agreement. 

We'll discuss the mutual and balanced force reduction 
talks in Vienna that have been stalemated now for about 
3 years. I think we'll form personal friendships and inter- 
relationships that will stand us in good stead in a time of 
trouble or crisis. 

In fact, when I called Prime Minister Callaghan this 
morning—we have a personal and easy relationship be- 
cause we’ve had a chance to be together for a number of 
hours when he visited us. 

I don’t know President Giscard from France. I do know 
Chancellor Schmidt. And I think Pll come away from 
there with a new sense of what their special problems are 
and opportunities in the nations involved. 
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We'll talk at length about energy, and we'll talk about 
the entire fuel cycle. We hope to get a multilateral coop- 
eration begun in the very expensive research and develop- 
ment projects concerning energy. 

For instance, we are just about ready to go ahead with a 
very large, solar energy power production plant in Spain. 
This has been worked out before I was in office. But as 
we approach a very difficult question of solar power use, 
fusion power, of breeder reactors, it’s important for us to 
do it with a common commitment to share the expense, 
to share the information and experience derived, and to 
make sure that we also share a protection against the in- 
creased capability to make explosives from nuclear fuels. 

These are the kinds of things that we'll discuss, and the 
agenda is quite full. I think everyone involved is making 
an extra effort to prepare thoroughly. 

There was a general feeling that at the last summit 
conference on economics, that the preparation was not 
adequate. And I’ve already exchanged three or four let- 
ters, for instance, with Chancellor Schmidt and the same 
with President Giscard from France. 

I wrote and sent to Chancellor Schmidt early this morn- 
ing a four- or five-page response to his recent communica- 
‘ion with me. 

We’ve had numerous meetings already with our official 
representatives to prepare for the summit, and we have, 
in addition to what I’ve just described, scheduled bilateral 
meetings between myself and almost every leader in Eu- 
rope—sometimes only 15 minutes, sometimes for an hour 
or an hour and a half. 

And following the summit, which is a seven-nation 
meeting, we'll have a special meeting, a very private meet- 
ing of the nations responsible for Berlin. And then I will 
go to Geneva to meet with President Assad from Syria. 
I’m trying to meet with all the Middle Eastern leaders 
before the end of May. And I’ll come back to London for 
the NATO Conference and then back home. 

So I think we'll derive a great deal of benefit from it. 
I think we'll come away from there with a new knowledge 
of the differences that divide us and the options to be 
presented to our people and the Congress. I think we'll 
find a lot of common ground that we haven’t yet rec- 
ognized. But tensions tend to build up among nations 
when there is not an easy way to communicate between 
the heads of state. 

And I was quite concerned, as I said earlier, about the 
potential breakdown in negotiating new air rights. The 
British feel that we have too many planes flying between 
our country and London with too many empty seats, that 
this is wasteful of energy and wasteful of airplanes, that 
it creates excessive competition and excessive costs for the 
few passengers who do fly on a half-empty plane. We 
agree with that. 

The British are also, though, quite insistent that we 
cut down on the number of additional points that we serve 


beyond London. We feel a much more deep dedication to 
the free enterprise system and to competition than most of 
our allies, even as close a friend as Britain. And just the 
fact that Jim Callaghan and I can sit down and talk about 
these things and see what we can yield on—we cannot 
afford to let another country tell us what the capacity 
of our airplanes ought to be—but I can tell Jim Cal- 
laghan that I'll personally be responsible to him that we 
cut down on the waste of empty seats, but that we cannot 
yield on that point and that we can’t give up our right to 
travel beyond London to Frankfurt, to Copenhagen, and 
to other points around the world. So just the fact that we 
can have a personal relationship will benefit us greatly. 

Let me say in closing that I really appreciate a chance 
to meet with you. I wish I had more time to talk about 
things in detail. All of these matters that get to the Presi- 
dent’s desk, as you can well see, are things that can’t be 
solved at a State level or between employers and employ- 
ees or within the Congress. And I’ve welcomed a chance 
to get deeply involved. I’ve enjoyed it. 

Our family has gotten well established in the White 
House. Amy is enjoying her school nearby. Rosalynn has 
gotten deeply involved in problems concerning the el- 
derly and in her mental health work. We’ve had a tre- 
mendous increase here in the burden on our staffs because 
of our openness. I get from 65- to 85,000 letters a week, 
and this is about three or four times more than President 
Ford got. Rosalynn gets 3- or 4,000 a week. Amy gets 
2,000 letters a week. 

We appreciate this access to the public, but it has 
caused us some problem in staffing. And we hope that 
our availability and accessability to you will be the kind 
of thing that we can maintain as long as I am here. 

Rosalynn had—we were really worried about Rosalynn 
for 2 or 3 days. She had a lump in her breast and we ob- 
viously didn’t know the character of it, but yesterday af- 
ternoon she had an operation and it turned out to be 
benign. And we are very grateful about that. 

I might say—TI haven’t told anybedy else, but President 
Ford called last night. It seems he heard about it. And I 
thought it was an extraordinarily gracious and kind thing 
for him to do. 

Q. What did he say? 

THE Preswent. He just called to say that he had 
heard about Rosalynn’s operation and that he and Betty 
were praying for us and that he was deeply concerned 
about our health, that he knew what Betty had had to go 
through in a similar operation, and he was just grateful 
that the tumor turned out to be benign. 

But I thought it was very kind of him to take the time 
to call. And I really did appreciate it. And we reconfirmed 
our agreement that whenever he comes to Washington, 
he’ll come by and see me personally to give me advice and 
counsel and let me tell him about the latest developments 
on international affairs. 
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We keep both him and President Nixon informed with 
regular briefings from the State Department and the CIA 
on secret, unpublicized interrelationships between us and 
other governments. And I think this is a very beneficial 
thing to me to continue this. But we have a good friend- 
ship between me and President Ford. 

Q. Have you had any feedback from Mr. Nixon? 

THE Preswent. Well, President Nixon has written me 
several letters, and we’ve exchanged telephone calls. His 
attitude toward me has been perfect. He has said that 
he didn’t want to intrude, but that he was always avail- 
able, that he’d like to be kept informed, and whenever we 
had a question about some personal relationship that he 
had had with a foreign leader in the Soviet Union or 
China or the Middle East, that he’d like to make his in- 
formation available to us, and that he would always like to 
have the right to call me if he was concerned about any 
action of our Government, but he would always do it pri- 
vately and in a constructive way, that he’d never be criti- 
cal of what I did in public. 

So we’ve had a good relationship with both of them. 
As I said in the press conference the other day, it’s a very 
small fraternity of people who’ve been here, but I think 
that both of my predecessors recognize that this is kind of 
a lonely job in a way, but it’s also one where you need all 
the help you can get. 

I never had a chance to meet a Democratic President— 
[laughter|—but even the Republican Presidents have 
been very constructive. 

Thank you. I’ve enjoyed it. 

NOTE: The interview began at 1:02 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. Participants in the interview were: Wayne 
Vriesman, WGN AM-TV, Chicago, IIl.; Ernie J. Schultz, Jr., 
KTVY-TV, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Paul M. Davis, WCIA-TV, 
Champaign, Ill.; Dean Mell, KHQ-TV, Spokane, Wash.; Pat 
Stevens, KGUN-TV, Tucson, Ariz.; Phil Mueller, KSL AM-FM, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Walt Hawver, KTRK-TV, Houston, Tex.; 
Robert McMullen, WFRV-TV, Green Bay, Wis.; Robert Wilbanks, 
WHO Radio, Des Moines, Iowa; Fred Heckman, WIBC Radio, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Bob Gilmartin, WKRC-—TV, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chris Clark Botsaris, WT'VF-TV, Nashville, Tenn.; Roger Allan, 
WRKO-AM, Boston, Mass.; Fred Young, WTAE-TV and Radio, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ted Landphair, WMAL-AM, Washington, D.C.; 
Dave Partridge, WIS Radio, Columbia, S.C.; Mike Parker, KFI- 
AM, Los Angeles, Calif.; Tom Petersen, KWWL-TV-AM, Water- 
loo, Iowa; Curt Beckmann, WCCO-AM, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Frank Barnako, WRC-AM, Washington, D.C. ; David Knapp, CBC, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; John Salisbury, KXL-AM-FM, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Ray Hiebert, University of Maryland School of Jour- 
nalism, College Park, Md.; Tom Frawley, Cox Broadcasting, 
Washington, D.C.; David Dary, School of Journalism, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.; Ted Powers, WDBJ-TV, Roanoke, 
Va.; Louis F. Prato, WMAQ-Radio, Chicago, IIl.; Bos Johnson, 


Marshall University, Huntington, W. Va.; and Len Allen, manag- 
ing director of the association, Washington, D.C. 


White House Correspondents 
Association 


The President’s Remarks at the 63d Annual Dinner 
of the Association. April 30, 1977 


Thank you very much. 

I’m very grateful at the invitation that was extended to 
me to be here tonight. The invitation did say “Live Tele- 
vision.” [Laughter] 

But in any case, I’m glad I came because my heart was 
moved a few moments ago to see the transfer of command. 
I know that Paul Healy has done a good job, and Larry 
O’Rourke will be a fine, new president. Sometimes it’s 
hard to understand who is president and who’s not. 
[Laughter] 


I know what it means to have a former president to 
give you sound advice and quiet encouragement and firm 
support. As a matter of fact, the recent stories about my 
relationship with President Ford have been taken com- 
pletely out of context. I think the Vice President was quite 
presumptuous in making comments about ex-Presidents. 
I have a complete determination when I go out of office 
to say what I damn well please—[laughter]|—about my 
successor. I knew that if I gave Fritz an inch, he’d try to 
take a mile. [Laughter] 

I’ve been to seven or eight news conferences, and I 
never knew there was so many White House correspond- 
ents before. [Laughter] You have my own White House 
staff outnumbered 10 to 1—using the campaign figures 
for the White House staff, of course. [Laughter] The way 
it’s turned out, on a temporary basis, this is just about 
one for one. 

We do have a lot in common, though. I understand 
thta everybody on the White House staff and among the 
White House correspondents has had about a tripling in 
their salary since I came in office. I know you all appre- 
ciate the new arrangement that I’ve brought to the White 
House. 

I appreciated, too, the remarks that were made about 
the new policy that we’ve tried to implement throughout 
the Government in bringing women and blacks into the 
Government. We’ve got a long way to go. I’ve derived a 
lot of inspiration from looking at the head table. [Laugh- 
ter] If my black friends from Archer could just see this 
assemblage up here, they would be sure that their struggles 
over a long period of time were well worthwhile. 
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It is difficult to separate in a White House environ- 
ment fact from fiction, which reminds me of my good 
friend, Jim Wooten, here—{laughter|—the Erica Jong 
of the New York Times. [Laughter] As a matter of fact, 
the fiction and fact relationship is not what hurt me so 
much; it was the use of the phrase “‘cruel recluse.” I have 
asked Jody Powell to find out who first used that phrase. 
He’s interrogated all the White House correspondents and 
23 White House staff members. If I find out who said it, 
Pll let you know. And if I’m not there, my new Press Sec- 
retary will let you know. [Laughter] 

It’s always good to have an experienced person at your 
side who can extricate you from one of those difficult 
situations. 

I have thought that I knew my key supporters very well, 
who have been with me 8 or 10 years, but I’ve learned a 
lot about them since we’ve been in the White House. 


I read a story not too long ago about Hamilton 
Jordan’s—[laughter|—about Hamilton Jordan’s— 
[laughter|—underwear. Of course, I don’t have any way 
to know about the veracity of the story. I really didn’t, 
until the other afternoon someone hit a very hard tennis 
ball over the net and it missed Hamilton’s racket and 
I found out that the story was true. [Laughter] 


We all have to accommodate changing times. I’ve tried 
to bring to the White House the campaign commitments 
that I made, and carry them out. Obviously, when cir- 
cumstances do change, you have to change with them. 


I noticed that Paul mentioned the $50 rebate. This 
was a firm commitment of mine, as you know. And my 
economists, though, discovered that so many people spent 
the $50 before they got it, that we didn’t have to give 
it to them. [Laughter] I can’t understand why everybody 
else can’t understand something like that. 


Hamilton is in charge of appointments, as you know. 
And the other day a story got out that we were consider- 
ing three people for Ambassador to Nantucket. We want 
to be ready when the new nations are formed. 


My brother, Billy, found out we were considering an 
Ambassador to Martha’s Vineyard. We had to explain 
to him that the name was derived a long time ago. 
[Laughter] 

One of the things that the press has been very good 
about is to correct mistakes we’ve made and also to ex- 
plain difficult questions. IT know that all of you realize the 
complexity of the energy question. I knew it was com- 
plicated and confused. But I didn’t really realize how 
complicated and confused till I read the newspapers the 
next morning. 

We are planning, Jody and I, to give an award to the 
newsperson who can best explain our energy policy in 
clear and concise language. We have a cogeneration 
trophy to award as soon as the retrofitting of it is com- 
pleted. [Laughter] 


I’ve had a lot of setbacks and a lot of troubles, as you 
know, and you’ve been kind enough to make those clear— 
[laughter|—to the American people, which is legitimate 
and expected, and I don’t have any reason to think that 
objecting to it would help. [Laughter] 

I was quite at ease with the criticisms that were de- 
rived from the Republican leadership. I expected that, 
and I also expected to drop 10 percent in the polls, and I 
was not disappointed with that prediction. What did up- 
set me, though, was the other day Jody called and said that 
he had arranged for a series of television interviews. I was 
quite pleased, until I found out that it was with David 
Frost. [Laughter] 

It’s difficult for me to describe the relationship that I 
have with you. I’ve tried to get it clear in my mind to- 
night. There is a great responsibility that we share to 
understand one another as best we can, to tell the Ameri- 
can people the truth as best we can, to realize the tre- 
mendous joint responsibility that we have and the eager- 
ness among the people of our Nation to know about their 
own Government—how decisions are made, the options 
that we have, the successes and the failures, the hopes and 
the dreams, the deep concerns—and to reveal the prej- 
udices that still remain is a major responsibility. 

Sometimes we feel a sense of antagonism and dishar- 
mony and a lack of adequate communication. But to a 
major degree, we serve together. 

I’m very deeply grateful that you’ve given me a chance 
to come here tonight to meet with you. 

In closing, let me say that Rosalynn and I appreciate 

very much the silver centerpiece, and I would also like to 
express my deep thanks to you for—I would like to express 
my appreciation to the White House correspondents for— 
the sense of gratitude that I have for—[laughter] 
NOTE: The President spoke at 9:12 p.m. at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel, after being introduced by Paul Healy of the New York Daily 
News, the new president of the association. Larry O’Rourke of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin was the outgoing president. 

At the dinner, members of the association presented the President 
with a silver centerpiece, commissioned to commemorate the Na- 
tion’s 201st year, and inscribed with the statement: “The American 
Dream Endures Into Our Third Century—Presented to President 


Carter by the White House Correspondents Association, April 30, 
1977.” 


Interview With European 
Broadcast Journalists 


The President’s Interview With David Dimbleby of the 
British Broadcasting System, Carl Weiss of ZDF German 
Television, and Emmanuel de la Taille of TF1 French 
Television. May 2, 1977 


Mr. Dimsuesy. Mr. President, when you came into 
office, people in the West were looking to you on the basis 
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of the campaign you had run for quite a big boost to 
the economies of the world, and I wonder whether you 
think that they may understandably feel a little bit let 
down at the caution and conservatism you have shown 
and you’ve cut back even on what you’ve done, and per- 
haps feel that America hasn’t yet begun really to pull her 
weight to get everybody back to work in the rest of the 
world. 

Tue Preswent. Well, we will wind up with an eco- 
nomic stimulus package for this year or next year in 
excess of $20 billion, which we consider to be adequate. 
In addition to that, we have had very encouraging news 
about our own rate of economic growth in the first 3 
months. The unemployment rate has dropped and the 
gross national product has increased well above what we 
had anticipated, almost doubling what it was the fourth 
quarter of 1976. 

At the same time, we’ve addressed some long-range 
questions that would help our economy in the future to 
channel our resources where it’s needed most. A compre- 
hensive energy policy with an emphasis on conservation 
will help us to cut down our very serious payments deficit, 
which this year is likely to be $12 billion. 

As you know, some of the other western governments 
have a payments surplus. We think we are doing our share 
to absorb the built-in deficit that’s caused by the OPEC oil 
sales. 

Mr. Dimsesy. But will you be under pressure in Lon- 
don, do you think, from other governments to do more 
than you have done, or do you think they are quite happy 
to accept what you have now decided on? 

THE Present. Well, I can’t anticipate what other 
governments will think, but my judgment is that they will 
agree that our effort is adequate. 

Mr. Weiss. It has been suggested frequently, Mr. 
President, that your administration expects somewhat 
higher gross rates, higher stimulating efforts, particularly 
from countries like Germany and Japan. Now since you 
have cut yourself back a bit in your stimulating measures, 
do you still think that the Federal Republic isn’t doing 
enough? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, that’s a judgment for each 
country to make, of course. Japan and we have tried to 
stimulate the economy, about 1 percent of our gross na- 
tional product, which I think is a reasonable level. We 
have a much higher unemployment rate than does either 
Japan or Germany. Our inflation rate is already higher 
than it is in Germany. Our basic inflation rate is about 6 
percent. I think that of the Federal Republic is about 4 
percent. 


These questions are answered best by showing the great 
difference that exists among nations. Each nation is an 
individual, but we share common problems on over- 
consumption of energy, a lack of attention to the future, 
a lack of concern in dealing with one another and close 


consultation before we make basic decisions, a lack of at- 
tention that nas been given in the past to the developing 
or undeveloped nations of the world. 

So, I think the purpose of the summit is not to make 
every nation exactly the same as others or to criticize one 
another, but to search out common ground to get to know 
one another, to set long-range goals on the control of 
energy consumption, the proliferation of atomic weapon 
capability, cutting down on the sale of military weapons, 
and increasing economic growth in the less developed 
countries. These kinds of things are what we hope to 
address. 

Mr. DELA TAILLE. Mr. President, we are very conscious 
that we are speaking with you from many countries in 
Europe. I would like to go to the political impact of the 
crisis. Because of the economic situation, most of the gov- 
ernments in Europe are in a very weak position. They are 
almost everywhere looking for confidence and sometimes 
for money. 

Don’t you think there is a danger to see the economic 
crisis leading to political crisis in Europe, and what could 
be really done during the London summit in order to re- 
store some confidence in the governments? 

THE PreswenT. I think one of the things that we need 
to keep in mind is not to expect dramatic solutions to all 
of the economic problems of the world. Another thing 
that we need to keep in mind is that the crisis atmosphere 
that existed a couple of years ago has been alleviated to 
some degree. I think that most of the nations now are 
much better off than they were 2 years ago. 

A reassuring thought, in addition to that, is that among 
all our people, particularly those in this country, there’s 
a sense of assurance and confidence that’s derived from 
the fact that I will be cooperating with the leaders of 
France and the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy 
and Great Britain and Japan and Canada and others in 
making plans for the future. 

So, I don’t think the crisis is something that needs to 
be a matter of intense concentration or the search for 
magic answers. The problems that we have had in the past 
among our own nations are much better resolved than 
those that exist among nations who are destitute, who have 
no economic base, who don’t have a high standard of 
living, and who don’t have any energy reserves of their 
own. 

We are much better off than most countries, and I 
think that the strength that we can show among the de- 
veloped, free, industrial nations in harmonizing our efforts 
together and dealing with the more unfortunate nations 
is a great step forward in itself. 

Mr. Weiss. Speaking of North-South, Mr. President, 
how far do your views differ from the views of the Euro- 
pean Community as far as establishing of a common com- 
modity fund is concerned? 

THE PRESIDENT. It’s hard for me to answer that ques- 
tion without knowing what all the other nations feel. We 
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think that on an individual commodity basis, after nego- 
tiations have been completed, that a common fund is 
the best approach. 

I think that in my own exchange of letters in several 
instances with Chancellor Schmidt we've arrived at a 
fairly compatible approach to this basic question. 

We strongly favor, my own administration does, 
strengthening of the European Community itself. And I 
think that as we deal with individual commodities that 
are either in short supply or those which have a history of 
wildly fluctuating prices, then I think we can more fairly 
treat our own consumers and also more fairly treat the 
producers of those raw materials where quite often a very 
poor country is heavily dependent upon stable prices for a 
particular commodity. 

So, we favor the stabilization of prices with a com- 
modity fund, but we prefer to deal with it on an indi- 
vidual commodity basis. : 

Mr. Dimsiesy. Can we turn to your energy policies, 
which you say you are going to discuss at London? You 
talked about the energy program being the moral equiva- 
lent of war, but to some people it has given the impres- 
sion of being rather strong on rhetoric and preaching and 
rather light when it actually comes to the measures. 

I mean I saw an American humorist actually took the 
four letters m-e-o-w and said the policy amounted to 
“meow,” that in other words it’s all talk and there isn’t 
very much there compared with what happens in Europe 
on controlling energy. 

THE Present. The goals that we have set for our 
own energy consumption between now and 1985 are very 
stringent and the legislative proposals that I have sub- 
mitted to the Congress are adequate to meet those goals. 

Mr. Dims.esy. If you get them through Congress? 

Tue Present. If we get them through Congress. 

Mr. DimB EBy. Do you think you will get them through 
Congress? 

THE Present. I think so. One of the goals, for in- 
stance, is to reduce substantially the amount of oil that 
we anticipate importing in 1985. Our present projections, 
with no actions, show that we will import about 16 million 
barrels of oil per day. With the program implemented, 
we'll cut that 16 million down to less than 6 million 
barrels per day. 

We actually anticipate lowering our gasoline consump- 
tion in this country 10 percent below the present level of 
consumption, and to build up this benefit primarily by 
conservation induced by tax incentives and also without 
very serious damage to our own economy. 

For instance, we feel that the inflation rate will be 
affected less than one-half of 1 percent over the period 
between now and 1985, and in addition, we feel that there 
is practically a nondetectable adverse impact on the rate 
of economic growth. 


We have a much better opportunity to do this than 
most of the countries with whom we'll be meeting in Lon- 
don because we waste so much more. 

Mr. DimsBesy. But isn’t there a sense in which it’s 
fair to say that some of these things don’t appear to have 
been thought right through? I mean two things we have 
talked about now, both the economy, where you drop 
back a third of the growth you were going to give, and 
then the energy policy, where already the 5 cents which 
seems quite a small figure, that you are trying to raise, we 
heard yesterday—they are saying it’s not going to get 
through Congress. Do you think you, yourself, as Presi- 
dent, are moving too fast on too many fronts and haven’t 
actually worked out the mechanics of how you are going 
to get the things done? 

THE PreEsIwENT. Well, it’s difficult to move too fast on 
too many fronts and also to have a program that’s not 
adequate because it’s so timid. Those to me seem to be 
inherently incompatible. 

Mr. Dimscesy. Well, too fast in language, I meant, 
and not clear enough in policy. 

Tue Preswent. Our goal, for instance, in automobile 
economy—we now have an average gasoline consump- 
tion in our country, in all our automobiles put together, 
of only 14 miles per gallon, because the American 
economy has been built around very large, very heavy 
automobiles. By 1982 we project that the average gasoline 
economy of new automobiles will be 271 miles per gallon, 
almost twice the present fleet level. 

This is a dramatic change in purchasing habits of the 
American people concerning automobiles. So, the changes 
are quite profound. We consider them to be adequate, 
and we consider them to be capable of phasing in so that 
they don’t disrupt our economy as we make these basic 
changes. And those factors are very difficult to accom- 
modate, but I think that we have put together a package 
that will do that. 


Mr. Weiss. Can we turn to nuclear matters and pro- 
liferation, non-proliferation, Mr. President? 

Mr. DE LA TAILLE. Yes, Mr. President, I would like to 
ask you some questions about that. Your new nuclear pro- 
gram can be seen in Europe as an American pressure in 
order to prevent the European people from getting more 
independence in terms of energy, in terms of nuclear fuel 
or exports. What’s your answer to this reaction that you 
have in Europe, especially in France and in Germany? 


THE PresweENnT. The sharp distinction that needs to be 
drawn, which hasn’t been adequately understood yet, is 
that we favor the supply of adequate nuclear fuel to na- 
tions for power production and we will rapidly increase 
our own capability in this country to manufacture and to 
distribute enriched uranium. That is compatible, I think, 
among all nations. 
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We also are heavily committed to the prevention of the 
capability of non-nuclear nations from developing explo- 
sives, atomic weapons. We think the key to that is 
whether or not these non-nuclear countries sign the non- 
proliferation treaty on the one hand and forgo the oppor- 
tunity to reprocess spent nuclear fuel or used nuclear fuel 
into explosives, as was done by India just a few years ago. 

This creates a disharmony among us, but I think the 
basic principle is compatible between us and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, between us and France. 

Mr. Dimsiesy. You have been condemned today by 
the 59-nation energy conference in Salzburg by the chair- 
man, who is saying that at a time when atomic energy is 
needed, what you have done is made it harder than ever 
to get it. 

THE PreswwENT. I think that is an incorrect statement 
on his part, because as I pointed out, we will substantially 
increase our production of nuclear fuels. We are very eager 
to sell our own nuclear powerplants. We are very eager to 
see other nations do the same. 

What we don’t want to do is to give these non-nuclear 
countries the capability of making weapons. And I don’t 
think these two thrusts of our policy are incompatible. 

Mr. Wess. Could you perhaps, Mr. President, explain 
in some more detail the conditions and criteria under 
which the United States will in the future reliably supply 
nuclear fuel? Could nuclear fuel elements originally sup- 
plied by the United States be reprocessed in third coun- 
tries? 

Tue Present. Yes. They are now. And they would 
be permitted to be reprocessed in the future. 

Mr. Weiss. Now, the German Federal Government 
has said it is in no position to retreat from the nuclear 
exports. Do you consider this still as a deal concluded 
with Brazil 

Mr. DE La TAIL_eE. Or France with Pakistan. 

THe PresipENt. I understand. 

Mr. WEIss. ——as a major impediment to your de- 
sire to curb proliferation? 

THE Present. We have expressed ourselves publicly 
in this administration—and my predecessor, President 
Ford, and Secretary Kissinger did the same—in deploring 
the sale of the reprocessing plants both to Pakistan and to 
Brazil. This is a decision, though, for France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Brazil, and Pakistan to make them- 
selves. We hope that our objection to this sale, which has 
been openly expressed, will curb or prevent future sales 
of this kind being consummated regardless of the action 
of the nations on these two particular sales. 

I don’t know what’s going to happen in Brazil or Pak- 
istan about these purchases. My understanding is that the 
Brazilians are quite determined to go through with their 
reprocessing capability. But we did object to it. We do 
object to it. We are not going to try to impose our will on 


other countries. And we believe that our opposition will 
prevent similar sales in the future. 

Mr. DE LA TAILLE. Mr. President, before we go farther, 
I feel obliged to ask you a question about Concorde. You 
know that it has been largely misinterpreted in Europe 
and the problem of Concorde is spreading anti-American 
feelings in Europe, especially in France, as you know. 
What’s your position on the “political noise” of Concorde 
and the way it could be solved? [Laughter] 

THE PresweENT. My position is very clear. I support 
the decision made by President Ford and his adminis- 
tration in authorizing a 16-month trial period for the 
Concorde, both at Dulles Airport, which the Federal 
Government controls, and also at the John F. Kennedy 
Airport, which is controlled by local authorities in New 
York. 

As you know, where the Federal Government has had 
that authority, the test flights are now being conducted by 
Concorde at Dulles, near Washington. I have no author- 
ity at all over the New York Port officials 

Mr. DE LA TAILLE. People in Europe don’t know 
that—are not familiar with that. 

Tue PresiwenT. I know. That is the crux of the mis- 
understanding, because in our own Nation, the Executive 
leaders—even the President has absolutely no authority 
over the judicial system or the courts, and to try to exert 
that authority would be a very serious breach of our 
constitutional processes. 

We also have a similar constitutional division of author- 
ity between local governments, that is, the State and the 
city on the one hand compared to the President. I have 
no authority at all to tell the Governor of New York State 
or the mayor of New York City nor the New York Port 
Authority what to do about the Concorde. We have made 
our Federal position clear, that we prefer to see John F. 
Kennedy Airport open to the Concorde for the 16-month 
period. 

Mr. DimseBy. Mr. President, can we turn to one area 
of foreign relations which perhaps made the greatest 
impact in the last 3 months, which is your stand on human 
rights and its effect on American foreign policy. I think 
people may be a bit puzzled now about quite where this 
is leading and wonder also why you’ve concentrated so 
very much on Russia and human rights there, where you 
are not actually able to do very much, and haven’t appar- 
ently done anything, for instance, in Iran, a country which 
you have very close links with and where you could 
presumably very much influence what in fact went on? 

THE PRESIDENT. My stand on human rights is com- 
patible with the strong and proven position taken by 
almost all Americans. We feel that the right of a human 
being to be treated fairly in the courts, to be removed 
from the threat of prison, imprisonment without a trial, 
to have a life to live that’s free is very precious. In the 
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past this deep commitment of the free democracies has 
quite often not been widely known or accepted or demon- 
strated. 

Our policy is very clear. It doesn’t relate just to the 
Soviet Union. I’ve always made it clear that it doesn’t. 
It relates to our own country as well. It relates to all 
those with whom we trade or with whom we com- 
municate. 

It’s an undeviating commitment that I intend to main- 
tain until the last day I’m in office. And through various 
means, either public statements or through private nego- 
tiations, through sales policies, we are trying to implement 
a renewed awareness of the need for human rights in our 
dealing with all countries. 

Mr. Distesy. But has anything been done, for in- 
stance, about human rights in Iran since you came into 
office? 

THE PRESIDENT. We feel that it has. But that’s some- 
thing for the Iranian Government to announce and to 
decide. 

Mr. Dimsesy. But privately you are putting pres- 
sure on them? 

THE PresivENT. Both privately and publicly. I think 
there are very few leaders in the world now who don’t 
realize that their attitude toward the basic question of 
human rights is a crucial element in our future relation- 
ships with them. This applies not only in the Communist 
countries. It also applies in totalitarian governments in 
South America and otherwise. It also applies among our 
closest friends. 

Mr. DimsBeEBy. But just lastly on that one point, if, for 
instance, with Russia you say that your stand on human 
rights shouldn’t affect the SALT talks ——— 

THE PRESIDENT. That’s correct. 

Mr. DimBLesy. may not other countries in the 
world say, well, when it actually comes down to practical 
matters of negotiation, of foreign policy, of aid, America 
doesn’t mean it, it’s simply what the President wishes 
America to be saying all the time rather than doing? 

Tue Present. I think that’s not accurate. As you 
may or may not have noticed, I have a very hard time pre- 
venting the American Congress from inserting into the 
laws of our Nation a direct prohibition against loans or 
foreign aid programs to countries that violate human 
rights. 

My own best approach has been to treat these countries’ 
violations in a negotiating way so that I can talk to a presi- 
dent of a country or to the leader of a country and say 
this is a very serious problem between us, we don’t want 
to put public pressure on you which would make it em- 
barrassing for you to release political prisoners, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. Dimstesy. But you did with Russia, very public. 

THE PresmweENT. I have never predicated our stand on 
SALT or our trade policies with Russia on the basis of the 
attitude toward human rights. But I think that in many 


countries around the world there has been initiated a new 
awareness of the importance of human rights, at least in 
dealing with our own country. 

Mr. Weiss. Quite generally, Mr. President, what basic 
rules for the future state of détente would you like to 
see established between East and West? 


Tue Preswent. Well, of course, I would like to see 
the Soviet Union join with us in a demonstrable commit- 
ment to put a limit on new atomic weapons, to reduce the 
number of weapons we presently have authorized and also 
in place, and eventually eliminate nuclear weapons alto- 
gether. I would like to see a comprehensive test ban where 
no testing of nuclear weapons, either peaceful or for mili- 
tary purposes, is carried out. 

I would like to see a prior notice of all test firings to 
alleviate tensions that exist between our two countries. 
Also I would like to see us both withdraw any unwarranted 
influence in the private or internal affairs of African coun- 
tries where on occasion disputes have been nourished by 
outside influence. 


I would like to see the Indian Ocean demilitarized, and 
I would like to have the Soviets agree with us to do this, 
working very closely with India, Australia, and others. I 
would like to see increased trade between our countries. I 
would like to see the Soviet Union and us, when we get to 
the Belgrade conference, to assess the progress made under 
the Helsinki Agreement, demonstrate along with us that 
we have moved very strongly toward correcting human 
rights violations within our own countries—and we have 
been guilty on occasion. These are the kinds of things that 
would be very helpful. 


Mr. Weiss. But you are not—obviously not going to 
draw—to engage the Soviet Union into a much stronger 
ideological, global dispute? 

Tue Presment. You know, I have no objection to 
that. We have our own democratic form of government 
which we think is best. In everything that I do concerning 
domestic or foreign policy, I like to try to make other peo- 
ple realize that our system works, that freedom of elec- 
tions, freedom from persecution, that basic human rights 
being preserved, that a move toward peace, reduction in 
weapons, prohibition against suffering from inadequate 
health care and so forth, are part of our national con- 
sciousness and that we can demonstrate that it works in 
this country and serve as an example to others. 


I am sure the Soviet Union has always maintained that 
an ideological struggle was legitimate and they have never 
refrained from doing so. I don’t feel any inclination to 
refrain from doing it, either. 

Mr. DE LA TAILte. Mr. President, I would like to ask 
you a question which is not related directly to the East- 
West relations, but maybe could be. What’s going to be 
your attitude if there are someday Communist leaders 
participating in governments as cabinet members, I mean, 
in Italy or in France in the case of a victory of the leftist 
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coalition? And how to you see the impact of this question 
of Communists participating in governments in Europe— 
in Western Europe, I mean? 

THE PresIpENT. That’s a question that is hard for me 
to answer, and I have got a lot to learn from other leaders 
of the nations with whom I'll be meeting in London. 
President Giscard can help me a lot to understand that 
question. So can Mr. Andreotti. 

We have taken the basic position that it’s not up to us to 
tell other people how to vote or how to choose their lead- 
ers or who those leaders should be. 

Secondly, we strongly favor the election of leaders who 
are committed to freedom and democracy and who are 
free from Communist philosophy, which quite often has 
been dominated from the Soviet Union or other nations. 

Third, we believe that the best way to prevent a shift 
toward communism in Italy or France or other countries 
is to make sure that the democratic government that’s 
presently in existence works, that it’s open to change when 
necessary, that it’s sensitive to the needs of people, that its 
economic structure is sound, and that the administration 
of government is both competent and honest. 

It’s important for us to do this in our own Nation. It’s 
important for other free societies to do that in their coun- 
tries. And to the extent that there is a demonstrable in- 
capability of governing either because of incompetence or 
lack of sensitivity or honesty, that opens the door for in- 
creased Communist intrusion into the governmental 
process. 

I think that’s the best way to approach it, not for us to 
tell other nations what to do. 


Mr. Wess. Sir, do you foresee any changes in the 
United States’ attitudes or policies or priorities concern- 
ing Berlin? 

THE Preswent. No. We will be consulting with the 
other nations involved, as you know—-the Federal Re- 
public, Great Britain, and France—to reemphasize our 
commitment to the quadripartite agreement with the So- 
viet Union on East and West Berlin. 

I don’t anticipate any change in our policy. What I do 
anticipate is that we reconfirm our commitment to the 
policy that has been in effect for the last 25 or more years. 

Mr. Dimsiesy. When you came to office, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you talked a great deal—and during the campaign— 
about the new openness that you were going to bring to 
diplomacy. And I wonder now, 3 months in, and after 
the Moscow talks which collapsed, if you feel that you 
were too open, that you pitched your bid too publicly and 
also too high, and that you have in fact set back the cause 
of disarmament by 3 months? 

Tue Present. No. In the first place, the Moscow 
talks did not collapse. They are continuing. The Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Vance, and the Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Gromyko, will continue their talks in Geneva in the mid- 
dle of this month. 


Also, we’ve established 8 or 10 subcommittees to work 
on some of the matters that I discussed earlier. I need not 
repeat those. 

My administration, including myself, have been criti- 
cized because we have brought into the open some basic 
foreign policy discussions that in the past took place in 
secret. I feel that I'll make a better judgment on foreign 
matters if the Congress and the American people know 
what my options are, debate these options freely and 
openly, and that my conclusions are drawn after those de- 
bates are completed. 

In addition to that, when I do make a decision as 
President, I think other nations will pay much more at- 
tention to my decision if other nations’ leaders know that 
the Congress and the American people support me. 

In the Mideast, for instance, we hope to make some 
progress this fall. And a description of some of the op- 
tions that we have available to us, a description as best 
I can without violating confidence of the different opin- 
ions expressed by the Arab countries and Israel, I think, 
is a very healthy development. We have been 29 years 
now with no agreement among those nations, and I think 
it’s time to bring out some of the disputes into the open. 

Mr. Dm tesy. But can you yet point to any benefit 
that’s been gained by your openness? 

THE PresweENT. Well, I think so. I believe we have a 
much better chance now of reaching an actual reduction 
in commitments to atomic weapons than we did before, 
working with the Soviet Union. 

I think we have a much better chance this year than 
we have had in a long number of years to have some sub- 
stantive move toward peace in the Middle East. I think 
that we have a much clearer concept around the world 
of the importance of human rights than we did a few 
years ago, a few months ago. 

I think we have raised the question in a vivid fashion of 
the dangers to be derived from a continued proliferation of 
atomic weapon capability, and other points that we have 
tried to express is a need for conservation in the consump- 
tion of energy and for the sale of conventional weapons 
to the developing nations of the world. 


I am not trying to say that our country has taken the 
only initiative in this. I think other leaders with whom I'll 
meet in London have done these things long before I did. 


Mr. Dimsiesy. Do you believe—you were talking 
about the Middle East—do you believe that American 
influence is sufficient just holding the ring and getting 
things together, or do you think actually in the end a 
Middle East solution will only be possible when America 
decides to use every kind of pressure both on Israel and 
on the Arab countries to come to a conference? 

THE PRESIDENT. It is hard to anticipate what is going 
to happen in the Middle East. What we are trying to do 
is to consult extensively and privately with the leaders of 
the nations involved directly. By the end of May, I will 
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have had long and extended conversations with every one 
of those nations’ leaders. 

This has been preceded by visits to those countries by 
our own Secretary of State. After these meetings are con- 
cluded, we will decide, based on the conversations we have 
had, what are the possible common ground for agreement 
and what are the remaining disharmonies among the na- 
tions concerned. 

Then we'll go back to those countries, Secretary of State 
Vance will make that trip, and we'll put together what we 
think is a consensus among the nations involved. And I 
think we’ll either go public with it or that we’ll try to put 
together that as a basic agenda for a meeting in Geneva, if 
it takes place. 

I would not hesitate if I saw clearly a fair and equitable 
solution to use the full strength of our own country and 
its persuasive powers to bring those nations to agreement. 
I recognize, though, that we cannot impose our will on 
others, and unless the countries involved agree, there is 
no way for us to make progress. 

The last point I would like to make is this: Not because 
of any special quality of our own has this occurred, but I 
believe it is accurate to say that at this point we have a 
group of moderate leaders in the Middle East, all of whom 
have an inclination to trust our Government to be fair. 
And if I should ever do anything as President to cause the 
Arab leaders to think that I was unfair to them and their 
interests, then the hope for peace would be reduced sub- 
stantially. And the same thing applies to Israel. 

So, we are in effect in the position of a communicator 
between the parties involved or among them, and also we 
are in the position of one who can influence countries to 
modify their positions slightly to accommodate other na- 
tion’s interests. I think it’s a very important position in 
which I find myself. I take the responsibility very, very 
heavily. 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. President, I would like to ask you quite 
generally, how do you assess the mood of the American 
Nation to intervene abroad, if necessary? I think there is 
little doubt that the American people would not hesitate 
to support military action if one of its major allies would 
be in danger. The public reaction was very cool when the 
Ford administration considered, for a moment, action in 
Angola. How do you assess the mood? 

THE PresIvENT. We have deep commitments to Japan, 
to the NATO countries as an equal partner for mutual 
defense. These commitments are supported overwhelm- 
ingly by the American people. There is no doubt that those 
commitments would be honored. 

The intrusion of American military forces into the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations is highly unlikely and would 
not be supported by the American people or by me. The 
only exception would be if I felt that our own Nation’s 
security was directly threatened. 


We could not have supported an American military of- 
fensive in Angola. The people of the country nor the Con- 
gress would have supported it even if President Ford had 
decided to go ahead with it. 


I think that the unfortunate experience that we had in 
Vietnam has impressed on the American people deeply, 
and I hope permanently, the danger of our country re- 
sorting to military means in a distant place on earth when 
our own security is not being threatened, except under 
those conditions as it relates to approved treaties that 
have in effect been ratified by the American people, as is 
the case with, say, Japan and NATO. 


Mr. Dims.esy. Mr. President, our time is coming to- 
wards a close. Can I just ask you lastly, you came into this 
office in January very confident about how you would 
handle it, not particularly impressed by people who had 
done it before you, thinking you would be able to do it 
perfectly well with your own achievements. 


Are you chastened in any way by the difference be- 
tween what you found since you came into office and 
what you expected when you first walked into the White 
House? 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, I have been almost permanently 
chastened in my own political career. I have had vic- 
tories and defeats. I have had high expectations and some 
of those haven’t been realized. But on the whole I have 
been very pleased, and I see the future of my own ad- 
ministration of the Nation which I serve and of the world 
community in which we play a part as being one that 
provides me with a great deal of hope and expectation 
for improvement. 


I do feel chastened, to use your word, to the extent 
that I know I have got a lot to learn. I see that there is 
no way for us to make progress without the closest pos- 
sible harmony, consultation with our allies and our friends, 
who share with us the blessings of strong and viable econ- 
omy and free people. That’s why the summit is so im- 
portant to me and to the people of the United States. I 
hope that I can contribute something as we meet with 
other leaders, but I am going to learn as well. 


I am not an expert on finance. I know that the Chan- 
cellor of Germany, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
the Prime Minister of Japan have all been finance min- 
isters. I expect to learn a lot from them. 


Mr. DE LA TAILLE. The French President. 
Tue Presmwent. And the French President, too. 


I think to the extent that we can understand each 
other and see our common problems and derive strength 
from one another, I think to that extent we can approach 
the future with confidence and hope and the expectation 
of progress. 
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I feel very good about the future. 
Mr. Dimsiesy. Mr. President, thank you very much. 


NOTE: The interview began at 11:35 a.m. in the Library at the 
White House. It was transmitted via satellite to London where it 
was videotaped for broadcast on the BBC at 8:10 p.m., B.s.t. The 
interview was also broadcast on member stations of the European 
Broadcast Union. 


Welfare Reform 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Announcing 
Goals and Guidelines for Reform of the Welfare 
System. May 2, 1977 


Tue Preswent. This afternoon I have an explanation 
to make concerning a basic undertaking that we assumed 
shortly after I became President. I announced that a com- 
prehensive reform of the Nation’s welfare system would be 
one of our first priorities. Under the general leadership of 
Secretary of HEW Califano, we’ve worked with other 
private and Government agencies during the last 3 months 
to assess the present welfare system and to propose im- 
provements to it. 


It’s much worse than we had anticipated. And al- 
though we’ve conducted huncreds of meetings around the 
country, and prepared documents and studies that are 
quite voluminous—and Joe has a briefcase full of them 
that he will exhibit in a few minutes—we’ve found that the 
complexity of the system demands a detailed analysis 
through computer models and working with Governors 
and with congressional leaders as well. 


Id like to go over in a few minutes some of the prob- 
lems with the present system, but I would like to point 
out that the most important unanimous conclusion is that 
the present welfare program should be scrapped entirely 
and a totally new system should be implemented. 


This conclusion in no way is meant to disparage the 
great value of the separate and the individual programs 
enacted by the Congress over the last 15 years. These 
include, as you know, a food stamp program for low- 
income persons, those who work and those who cannot 
work; the supplemental security income floor for our aged 
and disabled; work incentives for welfare families with 
children; increased housing assistance; tax credits; un- 
employment insurance extensions; enlarged jobs pro- 
grams; and the indexing of social security payments to 
counter the biggest threat or enemy of the poor, and that 
is inflation. 

This conclusion that we’ve drawn today is to say that 
these many separate programs, taken together, still do not 
constitute a rational and coherent system that is adequate 
and fair for all the poor. They are still overly wasteful, ca- 


pricious, and subject to almost inevitable fraud. They vio- 
late many desirable and necessary principles. 

We have established the following goals: I’ve been over 
these with the congressional leaders, with representatives 
of the Department of HEW, with Labor, my own eco- 
nomic advisers, OMB, Treasury, to make sure that they 
are feasible and also advisable. And they will be guidelines 
for us in the next 3 months as we put together the final 
legislative proposals. 

First of all, the new system will be at no higher initial 
cost than the present systems combined. 

Second, under this system every family with children 
and a member of the family able to work will have 
access to a job. 

Third, incentives will always encourage full-time and 
part-time private sector employment. 

Fourth, public training and employment programs 
should be provided when private employment is unavail- 
able. 

Fifth, a family should have more income if it works 
than if it does not work. 

Sixth, incentives should be designed to keep families 
together. Now many of the incentives, deliberately or 
not, encourage families to be separated. 

Seventh, earned income tax credits should be continued 
to help the working poor. 

Eighth, a decent income should be provided also for 
those who cannot work or earn adequate incomes, with 
Federal benefits consolidated into a simple cash payment, 
varying in amount only to accommodate differences in the 
cost of living from one community to another. 

Ninth, the program should be simpler and easier to 
administer. 

Tenth, there should be incentives encouraging honesty 
and designed to eliminate fraud. What this means is that 
the accurate reporting of income and financial status will 
be naturally encouraged among those who receive benefits. 

Eleventh, the unpredictable and growing financial 
burden on local and State governments should be reduced 
as rapidly as Federal services or resources permit. 

And twelfth, local administration of public jobs pro- 
grams should be emphasized. 

Now, we have varying estimates on the number of jobs 
required to carry out all these programs depending upon 
the analyses and the basic premises. For instance, to pro- 
vide this kind of service, we estimate that about 2 million 
total training and public jobs would be required. We now 
have plans for about 925,000 public service jobs. 

There’s no doubt in my mind that with a restoration 
of the work ethic in our country and with a close relation- 
ship with those who need additional employees, in prisons, 
as teachers’ aides or helpers for extensive service workers, 
those who work in Federal parks, in private industry, 
among the aged, in recreation centers, that jobs cry out 
to be filled that are noncompetitive with present employees, 
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and we are determined that these should be administered 
as much as possible in the community where the jobs 
take place. 

We believe that these principles and goals can be met. 
There will be a heavy emphasis on jobs, on simplicity of 
administration, on financial incentives to work, on ade- 
quate assistance for those who cannot work, on equitable 
benefits for all needy families, and close cooperation be- 
tween private groups and officials at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

It’s obvious that the more jobs that are made available 
by private industry and public regular employment and 
in public service jobs and training jobs, then the less cash 
supplement will be required. 

We will work closely with the Congress and with State, 
local, and community leaders, and we'll have legislative 
proposals completed by the first week in August prior to 
the summer homework session of the legislature, of Con- 
gress. 

Every State has a separate and distinct and unique set 
of welfare laws, and although we’ve already started hav- 
ing public hearings, we will go back now when the basic 
principles have been established, based on the work that 
Joe Califano and his groups have already done, and work 
out the final legislative proposals to accommodate the 
special and unique needs and commitments of each in- 
dividual State. 

If the new legislation can be adopted by the Congress, 
early in 1978, it will take an estimated 3 additional years 
to implement the program. The extremely complicated 
changes will be made carefully and responsibly. 

Congressional hearings are already scheduled. Jim Cole- 
man will begin his hearings Wednesday; Secretary Cali- 
fano will be there to testify on behalf of the administra- 
tion; and in the Senate the hearings will be conducted by 
Senator Moynihan. 

We'll use these hearings which are already scheduled 
to permit accurate description of the nature of the task 
ahead and to permit the proposals to be both explained 
and debated. 

In the meantime, a very important and necessary step 
has been taken and that is in the administration’s pro- 
posed reform for the Food Stamp Program to limit the 
level of assistance based on income and to cash out the 
Food Stamp Program, or rather to eliminate the manda- 
tory payment for food stamps. We hope the Congress will 
go ahead with this without delay. 


Some of the problems that have been apparent for 
many years are described on these charts on my left. The 
widely varying Federal contributions to welfare recipients 
around the Nation are illustrated very vividly here. 


There’s a factor of 500 percent or more between the 
lowest payments in some of the States colored in green 
compared to the highest payments in the yellow-colored 
States with dots on them. 


I don’t know if you can read it from there, but the 
States with the yellow and black dots have an average 
Federal contribution of $1,125 to $1,688. The orange- 
colored States have an average Federal contribution of 
$860 to $1,125. The blue cross-hatched States, $575 to 
$860; and the green States from $283 to $575. 

One of the basic principles that I described is to have 
a uniform payment by the Federal Government for wel- 
fare recipients around the country, varying in amount 
only enough to accommodate changes in the cost of liv- 
ing from one community to another. 

Another problem with the present system is that the 
multiplicity of programs not only is confusing to ad- 
ministrators and to those who receive the benefits but also 
result in almost unconstrained fraud and honest mistakes. 
This chart shows that 67 percent of the recipients get 
benefits from two or more programs, 18 percent of the 
recipients get benefits from five or more different pro- 
grams; 2 percent of the recipients get benefits from eight 
or more separate and distinct welfare programs. 

The complexity of the system is almost incom- 
prehensible, and the consolidation of the cash payment 
into one basic aid to the poor—those who cannot work, 
those who cannot earn enough income to support their 
families—will be a major step forward. 

Another problem arrives from the lack of incentive to 
work. For instance, a father who heads up a family with 
four people in it, either a mother and two children or 
three children, in Michigan, working full time at the 
minimum wage, has a total income of $5,678. A same- 
sized family without the father in the home with still four 
people there, not working at all, has an income of $7,161. 

A family with the head of the household—a mother and 
three children—if she goes to work at the minimum wage, 
has a total income of $9,530." 

This shows that the best thing that a working father 
can do to increase the income of the people that he loves 
is simply to leave home. 

Another thing that occurs is for a family that stays in- 
tact when the father shifts from a State where his family 
gets welfare assistance to one where he doesn’t get many 
of the programs to aid him and his family, for instance, a 
father—and this happens to be Wisconsin—who is work- 
ing full time at the minimum wage, after he pays his 
taxes and draws tax credits for earned income and re- 
ceives food stamps, has an income of $5,691, working full 
time. 

If that father quit his full-time job and took a half- 
time job at the same wage scale, minimum wage, his in- 
come would jump almost $3,000, a little more than 
$3,000—$1,300 to $6,940. 

This is another defect in the hodgepodge welfare sys- 
tem that runs counter to the basic commitment of Ameri- 


* Press Secretary Jody Powell later stated that the correct figure 
for total income in this category is $8,970. 
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can people that work on a full-time basis—for those who 
are able to work—is beneficial, ought to be beneficial to 
a family. 


Another thing that happens in the welfare system is 


that those who are working and receiving benefits, if their 
income should increase, either to more hours per week, or 
to a higher wage scale, is quite often counterproductive, 
and it doesn’t take a working person, adult, long to figure 
out that an increased effort pays no dividends. 

For instance, for a family head who again is earning the 
minimum wage, if they got an increase in income of $100, 
they would lose—this is kind of an average for the whole 
Nation—they would lose $66.67 in AFDC payments! 
The earned income tax credit—they would lose $10; food 
stamps—they would lose $9.90; housing assistance, where 
that is paid, lose $8.25. So, they would lose, out of the 
$100 increase in check, salary, $94.82, which means that 
they would have a net reward of only $5.00 out of an in- 
crease in earnings of $100. 

So, you can see there’s very little incentive to work your 
way off welfare. 

I might point out that the legislative leaders, particu- 
larly Congressman Ullman and Senator Long, have been 
through these proposals with us the last time this morning. 
And this is going to require a very close working relation- 
ship with the committees involved. 

It’s one of those long-standing needs in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has not yet been addressed, and compre- 
hensive welfare reform is long overdue. 

I think we have an excellent chance to meet all the 
principles and goals that we’ve described here. We will 
meet the time schedule to present to the Congress the 
complete legislative package by the first part of August. 

The first priority of the Congress, as far as I am con- 
cerned, should be the rapid passage of the energy reform 
legislation. 

Later on this year, we will also present to the Congress 
comprehensive tax reform legislation. We will also have 
to present to the Congress very shortly our analysis of the 
needs for the social security package, and there are many 
other major proposals that are being evolved very care- 
fully and presented to the Congress in a timely way. 

Pll have to depend upon, of course, the congressional 
leaders to decide in which order they will address these 
major efforts. As most of you, I am sure, are aware, these 
proposals that I have outlined fall on exactly the same 
committees. The Ways and Means Committee in the 
House, under Congressman Ullman, will handle most of 
the parts of energy that relates to taxation—tax reform, 
social security, as well as welfare reform. 

And all of the subcommittees will begin work imme- 
diately. The difficulty in addressing this many major pro- 
posals from me and my administration is very difficult for 
them to assimilate. 

It’s almost as bad in the Senate, in the Finance Com- 
mittee, where they handle most of the same questions. But 


we’re determined to proceed expeditiously, and Joe Cali- 
fano, Ray Marshall, Mike Blumenthal, Charlie Schultze, 
Bert Lance, and others are doing an extraordinarily good 
job so far in putting together an analysis of what we have 
and recommending what we ought to have in the future. 

We’ve also had good response from the Governors and 
local administrators in trying to give us advice on how 
administration of the program could be improved. 

I would like to ask Joe Califano now to describe to you 
in more detail what we will do specifically between now 
and the first week in August and to answer your questions 
about the principles that I have outlined this afternoon. 

Secretary Califano. 

I'd like for Joe also to show you what books and all 
they’ve presented to me. I can’t claim that I’ve read them 
all. 

SECRETARY MARSHALL. Here is the report. 

SECRETARY CALIFANO. These are the reports, Mr. Pres- 
ident, so far of the work that has been done, which we 
presented. These reports are largely 

Tue Present. This will give me something to do 
while I am over at the summit meeting. This, by the way, 
does not include the computer analyses that have been run 
to show the impact of the various proposals. And it’s ob- 
vious that there has to be a close relationship between the 
people who cannot work that will depend on the cashed 
out payments, those who can work and earn an income 
less than adequate for a family, who would receive addi- 
tional incentives, and those who can work full time but 
haven’t been able to find a job. And that’s why it’s so cru- 
cial that the income tax structure, the HEW Department, 
and the Labor Department share responsibilities for the 
comprehensive package. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in Room 450 of the Old 
Executive Office Building. The White House press release also 
included the transcript of a question-and-answer session for re- 


porters with Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Joseph 
A. Califano, Jr., and Secretary of Labor F. Ray Marshall. 


Interview With European 
Newspaper Journalists 


The President’s Interview With Fred Emery, The 
Times, London, Henri Pierre, Le Monde, Paris, Horst- 
Alexander Siebert, Die Welt, Bonn, and Vittorio 
Zucconi, La Stampa, Turin. Held April 25, 1977. 
Released May 3, 1977 


Mr. Emery. We tried to have a European unity parley 
here to get organized with questions and order of sitting. 
It has proved impossible. We are not going to unite. 
[ Laughter] 
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THE PresivENT. We will make it informal. I am glad 
to have you here. I am looking forward to meeting with 
the leaders of your own countries when we go to Europe. 

I will defer to your questions. 

Mr. Emery. As I say, we have tried to prepare some 
things. Mr. President, you know that quite a few people 
in Europe are puzzled and some are refreshed by the way 
you are going about governing. How do you describe your 
first hundred days in office? 

THE PRESIDENT. I have been pleased so far at the re- 
sponse of the American people to our administration. I 
think we have attempted to address some very difficult 
questions which in the past have been either ignored or 
delayed. 

Last week I spent presenting our energy proposals to 
the American people. We have evolved and laid before the 
Soviet Government a comprehensive reduction proposal 
in nuclear armaments. We have begun to reduce the effort 
to sell conventional arms around the world. We have 
spelled out a strong position, which has not been unani- 
mously accepted well, on non-proliferation of nuclear ex- 
plosive capability. 

I have, I think, accurately mirrored the American peo- 
ple’s beliefs on public espousal of human rights. We have 
begun to reorganize our own Nation’s Government and 
to commence proposals which will ultimately transform 
our welfare system and our income tax structure. I have 
made some—sometimes controversial—decisions to pre- 
vent the raising of trade barriers and have had an almost 
unprecedented stream of distinguished visitors here from 
other countries. This past week, four foreign leaders came 
to see me. 

So in all of these areas I think we have been fairly suc- 
cessful, either in beginning efforts or in some few accom- 
plishments at this early time. The relationship between 
myself and the American people is very good now. 

Mr. Emery. May [I interrupt to say—— 

THE PrEsIwENT. Please. 

Mr. Emery. How about your relations with Con- 
gress 

THE PresmeENnT. That was the other clause in my 
sentence. 

Mr. EMERY. 
unions? 

THE PresipeNT. I think the relationship with Con- 
gress has been steadily improving as we have gotten to 
know one another. The first time I was ever in the House 
of Representatives was Wednesday night when I made my 
speech. I had never visited there before. But I believe that 
within the Democratic leadership now, there is a growing 
sense of mutual understanding and trust and consulta- 
tion that has gotten to be a habit—and a good one. 


the business community and the 


I think the business community has begun to recognize 
that my own background as a businessman will help to 
color the decisions that I make about economics, and I 


think that I have a fairly good relationship with labor, as 
well. 

So in general, as a completely unbiased observer, I 
have been pleased. [ Laughter] 

We have got a long way to go. I have a lot to learn. 
And we are studying how to restore normal relationships 
with governments where those relations have been strained 
in the past. We are exploring some possibilities for the 
resolution of the historic conflict in the Middle East. We 
are trying to work closely with Great Britain’s leaders in 
describing a proper role for us in southern Africa. And I 
think we have got a possibility at the meetings in London 
to more strongly establish my personal friendship and un- 
derstanding with the European leaders as well. So I feel 
good about the administration so far. 

Mr. Prerre. Can I ask you a general question about 
Europe? Since you took office, we have the feeling in 
Europe that the relationship between the United States 
and Europe are now getting the same priority as the 
American-Soviet relationship. What is your general ap- 
proach regarding Europe and, more precisely, regarding 
the European Community? Some of your predecessors, 
we feel, seemed to fear that a united Europe, if it comes 
to be, might be a competitor, might be going against the 
political and economic American interests. Do you share 
those fears? 

Tue Present. No. I think within 100 hours of my 
becoming President, the Vice President had begun con- 
sultations with the leaders of many nations in Europe. I 
have already met with Prime Minister Callaghan, with 
the leaders of Portugal, with the European Community, 
NATO. I will meet with the other leaders within the next 
2 weeks. And this will likely be the only trip I shall take 
outside our country this year. I have no other plans at 
this time. 

I think all these items describe my deep concern about 
good relationships with Europe. I see no way that we can 
have a successful resolution of East-West problems with- 
out the full comprehension, understanding, participation 
with our allies and friends in Europe. 

We have, in addition to that, demonstrated, I think, in 
my own budget proposals to the Congress, an increasing 
emphasis on military capability within NATO. And I 
intend to stay over after the conference with the heads of 
state, to meet with the NATO leaders as well. 

The people of our country, regardless of who happens 
to be President, have a natural sense that our historical 
ties and our future are intimately related with the Euro- 
pean countries. 

The other part of your question is that I strongly favor, 
perhaps more than my predecessors, a close interrela- 
tionship among the nations of Europe, the European Com- 
munity, in particular. 

We have a legitimate reticence about trying to interfere, 
but I will do everything I can within the bounds of 
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propriety to strengthen those natural ties—economically, 
politically, militarily—that do exist now among the coun- 
tries of Europe and to strengthen them in the future. And 
when the nations involved consider it appropriate, I would 
certainly welcome the absorption within the European 
Community of Portugal and Spain. 

So I think that already I have both come to realize and 
also have begun to act on the premise of a strong Europe 
as essential to our own good future and have recognized 
the importance of the bilateral relationships with the na- 
tions involved. 

Mr. Zucconi. Mr. President, about NATO, do you 
think that NATO is still a viable alliance as it is now after 
30 years of existence, and do you foresee or wish any 
change? Do you think the Europeans should do more in 
their own defense? You might share your thoughts on 
NATO with us. 

Tue Presment. Yes. I think the NATO military al- 
liance is a cornerstone of our own national security. I think 
the degree of cooperation that has evolved from NATO 
since its inception has helped to tie our nations together 
in political and economic and social ways. So the mili- 
tary alliance has been a core around which our good prog- 
has been enhanced. 

I have been concerned about the need for a more fair 
sharing of military supplies and weapons among the 
countries involved. It ought to be a two-way sireet and, 
to the extent that we can have common understandings 
about standardizing weapons systems, I believe that we 
will increase the portion that does come from the Euro- 
pean suppliers. 

I would hope that within the next 12 months, that the 
other leaders and I could acquire a renewed commitment 
to NATO principles and improvements on a multilateral 
basis. I am quite reluctant to move unilaterally in this field 
because I am so new. I have a lot to learn from the lead- 
ers of France and Germany and Great Britain and other 
countries where they have been involved so long. 


The last point is that the differences that we have had 
among us, I think, can only be resolved among the heads 


of state. And with the Leopard tank and the AWACs- 


system—these matters are of tactical importance, but they 
don’t endanger the total commitment of our countries to 
share in our future security. And although France is not 
a complete partner in the process as far as mutual de- 
fense is concerned, that is not a matter of great concern 
to us. 


We have among the American people an almost unani- 
mous belief that NATO is a very beneficial commitment 
to us. So I see no danger of a deterioration in the NATO 
alliance. 


Mr. Zuccont. That leads inevitably to the question of 
the political situation, certainly, in the European coun- 
tries, among which Italy and France—how do you react 
to the growth of the Marxist left, so-called Euro-Com- 


munists in those countries? How would you react to the 
possibility of coalition ~overnments in a member’s coun- 
try, with a role for the Communists in it? 

Tue Preswent. I think the first premise on which we 
function is that the European citizens are perfectly ca- 
pable of making their own decisions about political mat- 
ters through the free election process. 

Within my own memory, this is the first time that all 
the NATO countries have been democracies. And I 
think this is a very good evolution that we have already 
witnessed. 

Secondly, we prefer that the governments involved 
continue to be democratic and that no totalitarian ele- 
ments become either influential or dominant. And I 
would hope that the democratic parties would prevail 
during the coming years in the struggle for political au- 
thority. 

I believe that the best way we can prevent the en- 
hancement of Communist political strength in Europe is 
to show that democratically controlled governments can 
function effectively and openly and with humaneness and 
a genuine and continuing comprehension of what people 
need and expect from government. 

To the extent that we fail as democracies, as democratic 
leaders, to live up to the ideals that exemplify our own 
commitments, to that extent we open the opportunity 
for Communist parties to be more successful. 

So to summarize, I think each country has to make its 
own decisions in the electoral process. I am pleased at the 
enhanced degree of commitment to the democratic gov- 
ernments. We certainly prefer that the democratic parties 
prevail in the future. And we can encourage that process 
not by interfering in electoral procedures within countries 
themselves, but making the system work ourselves. 

Mr. SreBerT. Mr. President, the economic summit is 
only a couple of days away. The meeting of the heads of 
state shows clearly how interdependent the economies are, 
and that this interdependence is rapidly growing. How 
much sovereignty is the United States willing to give up in 
the decisionmaking process? 

THE Preswent. None. [Laughter] 


Mr. SreBERT. None? 


THE PresweENnT. Not to give up sovereignty. I think 
within the bounds of sovereignty to be maintained by all 
the nations, though, cooperation is very important. 

As I search for a proper way to exemplify the sover- 
eignty and independence of our own Nation, I want to 
make the right decisions that are best for our own people. 
I don’t think there is any doubt that our own people are 
best served when we do cooperate with our allies, when we 
have open and free trade, when we have a proper concern 
about the less-developed nations, when we do have mili- 
tary security, when we have international lending institu- 
tions like the World Bank that can function effectively, 
when we have a proper and multilateral approach to solv- 
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ing the chronic and rapidly-deteriorating energy circum- 
stances—all those things that are multilateral in nature 
and require cooperation and unselfishness can enhance, I 
believe, the legitimate sovereignty of nations and the pro- 
tection by leaders of the sovereignty. 

So with the exception of your use of the word “sover- 
eignty,” I think that we need to be sure that our actions 
are unselfish and predicated on proper consultation and 
a sharing of both opportunity and the resolution of 
problems. 

Mr. SieBert. The American economic growth has ac- 
celerated and you, Mr. President, recommended a sharply 
reduced stimulus, fiscal stimulus, for 1977. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mk. SrEBERT. Has the focus of the summit altered? Will 
you still press for higher internal deficits and lower ex- 
ternal surpluses by Germany and Japan? 

THe Preswent. We have left intact an economic 
stimulus package for the 1977-1978 years, the 18-month 
period, of a little more than $20 billion, which we consider 
to be adequate. 

It still is a substantial amount of stimulus effort, and I 
would hope that the countries that are relatively affluent 
and economically strong might provide some stimulus for 
the rest of the free world economy. 

There is an element of trade which is of concern. The 
OPEC nations have a positive trade balance of about $40 
billion. All the other nations in the world who are their 
trading partners have to have a deficit of about $40 billion. 
To the extent that the strong nations like ourselves, Japan, 
Germany, and others, can absorb part of that deficit, it 
takes that requirement away from the much weaker na- 
tions who have to share it with us. 

So to that extent, I am willing for our country to ex- 
perience some controllable international trade deficits for 
a while. And we have cut our own national budget deficit 
down from about $65 billion to $47 billion or $48 billion 
this year. Next year it is going to go up some. 

But I think that it is a matter of each nation deciding 
on its own what is best for its citizens but, at the same 
time, recognizing that when we are selfish and try to 
have large trade surpluses and a very tight restraint on 
the international economy, that we make the weaker 
nations suffer too much. 

Mr. SreBert. Mr. President, are you carrying major 
proposals to London, and what kind? 

Tue Preswenrt. I think those specific agenda items 
would best be reserved until we get there. You are per- 
fectly at liberty to talk to the people in the offices of the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury. But 
as far as my own comments as President, I think I would 
rather wait until later to talk about that. 

Mr. Emery. Can I bring you back to energy? We are 
very struck by the fact that at the same time as you can 
mention an item like “unselfishness” on American com- 


mitments to help allies with their petroleum deficiencies 
in times of crisis, through this conference in Paris, at the 
same time energy always seems to be the biggest source 
of discontent and discord between us. Look at the results 
of the Middle East war and the energy crisis that followed. 

Now, your own nuclear energy policy, which, while 
many leaders give lip service to, they seem to be in some 
concern over, namely, your ban on plutonium and what 
you intend to do in terms of international policy. 

So my question really is, how can we stay united and be 
so disunited assuming, if I am correct, that Germany and 
France go ahead with their nuclear deals? 

Tue Present. I think you would have to go back, 
to save time, and read the minutes of my press conference 
when I described our own reprocessing policy. I made it 
clear that I was not trying to tell Germany and France, 
Great Britain, Japan, what to do within their own coun- 
tries. We have actually built and attempted to operate 
two reprocessing plants unsuccessfully. 

We are blessed with moderate quantities of uranium — 
ore and large quantities of coal and reasonable quantities 
of natural gas and oil. I don’t believe that within the next 
20 years we will need to move to commercial use of the 
breeder reactor, which is the initiation of the plutonium 
society. I cannot speak for other countries. 


I am very much aware that the waste products from 
our own light water reactors, using enriched uranium, 
are being held intact. They are not being destroyed or 
wasted. If we should need in the future, they will be there. 

The third point is that I am deeply concerned if nations 
who presently do not have the capability of building 
nuclear explosives should have them. And we are going 
to do what we can in the trade of nuclear fuels and nuclear 
powerplants to reduce that number of nations who have 
the ability to build nuclear explosives. 

And the process has to start somewhere, and in our 
own Nation’s history, it happened to have started with me. 
It was a campaign commitment of mine, shared, by the 
way, with my opponent, President Ford, and I have no 
reticence about imposing it. 

This is a matter of contention. We would prefer that 
reprocessing plants not be sold to other nations of the 
world, particularly those who have not signed the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. But some of the trades or contracts 
had already been initiated or consummated. 

We have let our views be known, but we recognize the 
autonomy of nations to deal as they see fit. 


So I think that the present competition and some degree 
of disharmony among nations on energy might very well 
be exacerbated badly unless we all try to conserve energy 
as much as possible. 

And I am not criticizing other nations when I say that 
I am very glad that we have finally moved, after being 
wasteful to the extreme degree for so long, toward a new 
policy that will be built around conservation of all kinds 
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of energy supplies. And I would guess that our own 
action, as a very powerful, influential nation, might induce 
other countries to join with us in a mutual commitment 
to both inventory energy supplies, assure a more fair 
distribution in the future, and reduce the waste of them. 

Mr. SieBerT. Mr. President, you spoke already about 
foreign trade, about the protectionist pressure in the 
United States growing. Do you think you can resist the 
demands of the unions and some industries? What is your 
philosophy on international trade and what are your ob- 
jectives? 

Tue Present. Yes. I can’t guarantee it, but I be- 
lieve and I hope that I can resist pressures of this kind. 
Among all the nations who will be participating in the 
economic summit, I would guess that our unemployment 
rate is the highest. It is running in excess of 7 percent. And 
with the high unemployment rate comes extraordinary 
pressure to get ones own workers reemployed. 

My position on trade restraints was spelled out very 
clearly during the long campaign that I conducted. And 
it is based around the hope that whenever American jobs 
are excessively in danger, that we can best resolve this 
question by bilateral and voluntary agreements on the 
importation of overly competitive goods. 

I think this is the case in shoes from Taiwan and South 
Korea. I think it will be the case with color television sets 
from Japan. And I would hope that this would be an 
adequate pattern. 


The Congress of the United States has the authority 
under the law to override my decisions if they are not 
considered to be adequate. But I believe that I can 
prevail. 


Mr. SreBert. The industrialized world must find an- 
swers to the demands of the developing nations or the 
North-South conflict will become more serious. What is 
your position on commodity arrangements, common 
funds, and the debt situation? Let’s put it this way: What 
can we offer them? 


THE PresIDENT. Again, I think that specific question 
can best be answered at a later time. I have my own ideas 
about it, but they will be much more firmly developed 
when I get to the London conference. 

And as we approach the CIEC [Conference on Inter- 
national Economic Cooperation] meeting which will fol- 
low immediately thereafter, I would hope that the ad- 
vanced industrial nations could provide a more uniform, 
comprehensive, and compatible approach to that very se- 
rious question. I just don’t feel that I am qualified at this 
point 

Mr. Sreserr. At this point, perhaps, you can take this. 
How do you look at the future role of the international 
organizations like World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund? Do you think those roles should be broad 
and they should get 


Tue Present. I think they should be broadened and 
strengthened. I believe that this is very important. 

Mk. SreBerT. Thank you. 

Tue Presment. In the multinational trade agree- 
ments and GATT [General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade] and OECD [Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development] and the International Energy 
Agency and the World Bank, regional banks—I believe 
that is a proper place for continuing multilateral interre- 
lationships. And I think in many instances, it is better to 
approach the problems of the nations of the Southern 
Hemisphere through those mechanisms than through bi- 
lateral actions. There are a few exceptions. But I will do 
all I can to strengthen those entities that are discussed. 

Mr. Zuccont. Mr. President, let’s move again from 
North-South to East-West. 

A few people might have been concerned about the sit- 
uation and the relationship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Let me put it bluntly as the man in 
the street would. Are we in for another cold war? 

Tue Present. No. I think not. We proposed to the 
Soviet Union two options: one was a fairly quick ratifi- 
cation of the basic agreements that had been derived from 
the Vladivostok conference; the other option is our pref- 
erence, and that is a much more drastic and deep reduc- 
tion in the level of nuclear armaments, with a prohibition 
against the evolution of new weapons systems, and a much 
more open capability of confirming that the agreements 
are being honored. 

The worst that can happen, in my opinion, is a stand- 
off at the present pace of development, which would be 
very unfortunate. I don’t believe that either the Soviet 
Union or we want to continue this armaments race which 
is very costly and also increasingly dangerous. 

The second level of achievement would be a ratification 
of the basic Vladivostok terms. And I would never give 
up both the hope and the effort to move toward ultimate 
elimination of atomic weapons altogether. Over a long 
period of time that should be our goal. And I would hope 
that when I go out of office, that we will have reduced 
the level of nuclear armaments substantially throughout 
the world. 


Mr. Zuccont. So you are still optimistic even in the 
short term? 


THE PRESIDENT. I am. Yes. 


Mr. Pierre. About the human rights policy, do you 
feel satisfied how it is going?—and I will ask you a nasty 
question. 

Tue Preswent. Please go ahead. 


Mr. Prerre. We read in the press recently that the three 
leaders of the Russian trade union couldn’t get visas. So 
how can it be reconciled with your declared intention of 
making easier the entry of this country? Belgrade will 
come soon 
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Tue PREswENT. Compared to what we have done in 
the past, we have lowered the barriers altogether, almost. 
This was an exception, and I was not involved in the 
decision. But I certainly support it. 

There are no prohibitions now against American citi- 
zens traveling anywhere in the world, initiated by us. For 
the first time, Americans can go to North Korea, to Viet- 
nam, to Cambodia, to Cuba. They couldn’t a couple of 
months ago. We have removed the constraints in our own 
Nation on travel as well as from aliens. 

There will be a need to change the basic American law 
that was written during the cold war. I would be in 
favor of removing all restrictions on travel, except those 
that have to be; that would be minimal. 


As far as the human rights effort is concerned, this is 
a position that is compatible with the character of the 
American people. It is one that is almost overwhelm- 
ingly supported by the American people. It is one that 
will be permanent. And it is one that has to be pursued 
in a very sensitive way. 

We can’t change the structure of governments in for- 
eign countries. We can’t demand complete compatibility 
in a system of government or even basic philosophies with 
our own, but we reserve the right to speak out freely and 
aggressively when we are concerned. 


So I think that although there has been some tem- 
porary adverse reaction to our position on human rights, 
perhaps in the Soviet Union, in Brazil, and maybe a few 
other countries, I don’t intend to back down on it. 


Mr. Emery. This is a very brief question. We are struck 
by the fact that you are willing to coordinate your pol- 
icies with Britain in seeking to avert a race war in 
southern Africa; and yet, in the case where there has 
been an invasion, apparently, across the frontier into Zaire 
from neighboring Angola, you appear to wish to stay 
out of any involvement and—how shall I say it—leave 
it to the French? Is that a fair characterization, and can 
you tell us what your policy is? 


Tue Present. We have an aversion to military in- 
volvement in foreign countries. We are suffering, or bene- 
fiting, from the experience that we had in Vietnam. It 
would not be possible for the American people to support 
an invasion force with the United States into the Shaba 
region of Zaire. 


We have continued to send Zaire aid and supplies, 
C—130’s, ammunition, fuel, medical supplies, parachutes, 
and so forth.’ 


*On May 5, the White House Press Office released the following 
clarification of the President’s statement: 

The President was referring to the fact that previous administra- 
tions have supplied. ammunition to Zaire. This administration has 
not sent any ammunition to Zaire and is not sending any during 
the present crisis. 

Zaire has a total of five C—130’s provided by previous administra- 
tions and will shortly be receiving an additional C-130. We have 
continued to supply spare parts for C—130’s. 


We obviously did not interfere in the decisions made by 
the Egyptians, Moroccans, the French Government, to 
give Zaire more direct aid. We certainly don’t disapprove 
it. 

I think when the European countries or the African 
nations, because of close political and historical ties with 
Mobutu and his government, are inclined to be more 
active in their help for him, we, you know, would cer- 
tainly approve of that, of their prerogative. 

So we would like to see the boundaries of the African 
nations honored. We are friendly with Mobutu and the 
Government of Zaire. 

We do not intend to get militarily involved, unless our 
own security is directly threatened, in the affairs of other 
countries. 

We honor and respect and appreciate the action that 
the French and the Moroccan and Egyptian nations have 
taken. 

Mr. Emery. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. I have enjoyed it. 

Mr. Emery. We enjoyed it. I am sure we could go on. 

Tue Preswent. I wouldn’t want to bore you. [ Laugh- 
ter] 

NOTE: The interview began at 2:30 p.m. in the Oval Office at the 
White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Kingdom of Nepal 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
L. Douglas Heck. May 3, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
L. Douglas Heck, of Clatskanie, Oreg., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to the Kingdom of Nepal. Heck is Director for Com- 
bating Terrorism in the Office of the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Management. 

He was born on December 14, 1917, in Bern, Switzer- 
land, of American parents. He received a B.A. in 1941 
from Yale University. 

From 1943 to 1945, he served as division assistant, 
then unit head, in the Division of World Trade Intelli- 
gence. From 1945 to 1952, Heck was assistant chief, acting 
chief, then chief of the Biographic Information Division. 

In 1952 and 1953, Heck served as Acting Director of 
the Office of Library Information and from 1953 to 
1959, he was political officer in Calcutta. From 1959 to 
1962, he was Deputy Chief of Mission in Nicosia. 

From 1962 to 1965, Heck was counselor of political 
affairs in New Delhi. He attended the National War Col- 
lege in 1965-66, and in 1966 served as a personnel staffing 
specialist in the State Department. 
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Heck was Country Director for India, Ceylon, Nepal, 
and the Maldive Islands from 1966 to 1968. From 1968 
to 1970, he was Consul General in Istanbul. He was Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission in Tehran from 1970 to 1974. 

Heck served as Ambassador to the Republic of Niger 
from 1974 until 1976, when he took his present position. 


United States Ambassador to Finland 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Rozanne L. Ridgway. May 3, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Rozanne L. Ridgway, of Washington, D.C., to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Finland. She is currently Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Oceans and Fisheries Affairs, with the 
rank of Ambassador. 

Ridgway was born on August 22, 1935, in St. Paul, 
Minn. She received a B.A. in 1957 from Hamline Uni- 
versity. 

From 1957 to 1959, Ridgway was an information spe- 
cialist at the State Department and from 1959 to 1962, 
she was personnel officer in Manila. From 1962 to 1964, 
she served as visa officer in Palermo. 


From 1964 to 1967, Ridgway was an international re- — 


lations officer at the State Department and from 1967 to 
1970, she was political officer in Oslo. From 1970 to 1972, 
she was an international relations officer at the State 
Department. 


In 1972 and 1973, Ridgway was Deputy Director of 
Policy Planning and Coordination in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. She was Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Nassau from 1973 until 1975, when she became Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Oceans and Fisheries 
Affairs. 

Ridgway received the Superior Honor Award in 1966 
and 1975, the Meritorious Honor Award in 1970, and the 
William Jump Meritorious Award from the National 
Fisheries Institute. 


Presidential Task Force on the 
District of Columbia 


Announcement of Formation and Membership of the 


Task Force. May 3, 1977 


President Carter today announced formation of a 14- 
member Presidential Task Force on the District of Co- 


lumbia. The Task Force, designed as an intergovern- 
mental working group on District problems, will consist 
of representatives of Congress, the District government, 
and the executive branch. The Task Force will establish 
a mutual agenda of issues for the city and the Federal 
Government to explore and will help provide recommen- 
dations for Presidential review. 


The President said the Task Force will be an informal 
vehicle for discussing short- and long-term issues affecting 
the Federal-District relationship. The group will consider 
alternative ways for approaching problems that require 
Federal and local collaboration. 


Vice President Mondale has been designated as the 
Convenor of the Task Force, with White House District 
Liaison Martha “Bunny” Mitchell as Coordinator. 


The Vice President will convene the initial Task Force 
meeting within the next few weeks, oversee the activities 
of the executive branch working group, and help formu- 
late recommendations to the President. 


The congressional representatives on the Task Force 
are House District Committee chairman Charles Diggs 
(D-Mich.); District Delegate Walter Fauntroy (D- 
D.C.) ; Representative Stewart McKinney (R-Conn.), 
ranking Republican on the House District Committee; 
Representative William Natcher (D-Ky.), House Appro- 
priations District Subcommittee chairman; Senate District 
Subcommittee chairman Thomas Eagleton (D-Mo.) ; 
Senator Charles Mathias (R—Md.), ranking Republican 
on the Senate District Committee; and Senator Patrick 
Leahy (D-Vt.), Senate Appropriations District Sub- 
committee chairman. 


The District government will be represented by Mayor 
Walter Washington and Council Chairman Sterling 
Tucker. 


Besides Mrs. Mitchell the executive branch representa- 
tives are Jim Dyke, of the Vice President’s staff; Peter 
Fannon, of the Office of Management and Budget; and 
Kurt Schmoke, of the Domestic Policy Council. 


The permanent Task Force members were asked to 
serve because of their official positions and responsibilities. 

Other governmental officials will be asked to contribute 
to the discussion of issues related to their specific concerns. 
Citizen input should be made through the locally elected 
District representatives—the Mayor, Chairman Tucker, 
and Delegate Fauntroy. 


The idea for such a Task Force was first suggested dur- 
ing a recent meeting between the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and congressional Members on March 15 to discuss 
District issues. That meeting was requested by House Dis- 
trict Committee Chairman Charles Diggs, as an oppor- 
tunity to focus Federal attention on the needs of the 
District. 
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Vice President Mondale’s 
Trip to Europe 


Statement by the President Announcing the Vice 
President’s Visit to Portugal, Spain, Austria, Yugoslavia, 
and the United Kingdom. May3, 1977 


I leave for London later this week for summit talks of 
the very greatest importance to this Nation’s international 
political and economic interests. These talks are central 
to the priority steps I am taking in the first year of my ad- 
ministration with our friends and allies to ensure the great- 
est possible understanding, cooperation, and progress in 
our common interests. 

I am very pleased to announce today that I am asking 
Vice President Mondale to undertake an important over- 
seas mission in my behalf later this month. 

The Vice President will be traveling to Portugal, Spain, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, and the United Kingdom on a mis- 
sion that will enable this administration to pursue as ef- 
fectively as possible additional foreign policy objectives 
that are also central to the goals of my administration. In 
Lisbon and Madrid, the Vice President will continue the 
important consultations we have begun with the Portu- 
guese and Spanish Governments. I believe I speak for the 
American people when I say how very deeply encouraged 
we are by the return to democracy in Portugal and by the 
steps Spain is taking to build a true and just democracy. 
We value the closest possible consultations with these gov- 
ernments at this important time in their histories—con- 
sultations which will enable us to build on our cooperation 
in all fields of mutual interest. 

The Vice President’s visit to Vienna, Austria, will have 
two prime objectives. We view Austria as a good friend 
of the United States. I have the highest respect for the 
Austrian Chancellor, Bruno Kreisky, whom I regard as 
an important international statesman. And I have asked 


the Vice President to meet with the Chancellor and other 
leaders of the Austrian Government not only for bilateral 
consultations but also so that we may have the benefit of 
their views on a number of important international issues. 

A few weeks ago, I mentioned that I had asked the Vice 
President to play a key role, in close coordination with Sec- 
retary Vance and Ambassador Young, in the development 
of the administration’s policy toward Africa. In keeping 
with that role, the Vice President will meet with Prime 
Minister Vorster of the Republic of South Africa while 
he is in Vienna. Prime Minister Vorster, like ourselves, 
has an interest in meeting to discuss developments in 
southern Africa. We have been working closely with the 
British Government on Foreign Secretary Owen’s efforts 
to make progress on Rhodesia. Separately, we have been 
working closely with the British and other governments 
on the issue of Namibia. The talks in Vienna will enable 
the Vice President, in my behalf, to discuss these complex 
issues with the South African Prime Minister and to state 
our views on the crucial role which can be played by the 
South African Government in bringing the needed 
changes in southern Africa. 

In this regard we are very grateful to Prime Minister 
Kreisky for the hospitality being given by the Austrian 
Government. 

The Vice President’s visit to Yugoslavia for talks with 
President Tito and members of the Yugoslav leadership 
will mark the first high-level U.S.-Yugoslav consultations 
under my administration. The U.S. places importance 
on Yugoslavia’s independence, political unity, and ter- 
ritorial integrity, and we recognize Yugoslavia’s and Presi- 
dent Tito’s vital role in providing leadership to the non- 
aligned world. I believe these early consultations with 
President Tito will be of great value. 

Finally, I have asked the Vice President to include a 
stop in the U.K. to continue the close consultations we are 
conducting with the British Government on developments 
related to southern Africa. 





ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 


The President’s Message to the Congress Urging Enactment of the Proposed 
Ethics in Government Act of 1977 and Special Prosecutor Legislation. 
May 3, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 

During my campaign I promised the American people that as Presi- 
dent I would assure that their government is devoted exclusively to the 
public interest. I began fulfilling that promise by making information on 
my own financial interests publicly available. I have also required that 
all Presidential appointees disclose their business and financial interests, 
to remove any possibility of hidden conflicts of interest. In addition, I 
have obtained a commitment from these officials to adhere to tighter 
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restrictions after leaving government, in order to curb the “revolving 
door” practice that has too often permitted former officials to exploit 
their government contacts for private gain. 

To expand upon the actions I have taken so far, I will be submitting 
to Congress the Ethics in Government Act of 1977. This bill will estab- 
lish far-reaching safeguards against conflicts of interest and abuse of the 
public trust by government officials. The bill incorporates the standards 
I have required of my own appointees, and extends their coverage to 
other high-ranking officials. It builds upon the Comptroller General’s 
two-year investigation of conflict of interest enforcement in the Execu- 
tive Branch. It also parallels the unprecedented efforts the Congress has 
made to strengthen ethical standards for its members. 

In addition to strengthening conflict of interest controls through the 
Ethics in Government Act, I am today announcing support for legislation 
to authorize appointment of a temporary Special Prosecutor to handle 
cases of misconduct by high-ranking Executive Branch officials. 

Both Houses have recently adopted new Codes of Conduct which 
are milestones in the history of government action to prevent actual or 
potential conflicts of interest. The leadership of both Houses have also 
pledged personal support for enactment of these new Codes into law. The 
Senate is currently considering S. 555, the Public Official Integrity Act 
of 1977, and the House, in addition to creating a Select Committee on 
Ethics to enact its new Code into law, has also been working on legisla- 
tion to establish government-wide ethical standards. I am confident that 
through our joint efforts, legislation prescribing government-wide stand- 
ards of conduct will be considered and passed this year. 

The Ethics in Government Act calls for a three-part program of 
financial disclosure, creation of a new Office of Ethics in the Civil 
Service Commission, and strengthened restrictions on post-employment 
activities of government officials. 

First, the Ethics in Government Act would require policy-making 
officials, whether political appointees or top-level career civil servants, 
to disclose publicly their financial interests. Currently, policy-making em- 
ployees must file statements of financial interest, but these statements are 
not available to the public. In addition to requiring public disclosure, 
the Act would require collection of more extensive information about 
employees’ financial interests than the current Executive Order. Each 
official’s report will include information on: 

—income, whether earned or from investments; 

—gifts, including travel, lodging, food and entertainment ; 

—assets, liabilities and financial transactions; 

—pPositions held in business and professional organizations; 

—agreements for future employment. 

The vast majority of government officials, of course, have always 
followed strict ethical standards. I respect their efforts and integrity, and 
I have carefully considered the new obligations that this legislation will 
place on them. The provisions of the Act would strike a careful balance 
between the rights of these individuals to their privacy and the right of 
the American people to know that their public officials are free from con- 
flicts of interest. 

Second, the Ethics in Government Act would strengthen existing 
restrictions on the revolving door between government and private in- 
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dustry. All too often officials have come into government for a short 
time and then left to accept a job in private industry, where one of their 
primary responsibilities is to handle contacts with the former employer. 
To restrict this kind of arrangement I propose: 

1. An extension of the current prohibition on appearances before 
an agency of former employment on matters that were under the 
official’s responsibility : 

—by extending the period of the prohibition from one year to 
two; and 
—by including informal as well as formal contacts. 

. A new and broader ban on formal or informal contact on other 
matters with agencies of former employment, for a period of one 
year after the end of government service. 

These rules also reflect a balance. They do not place unfair restrictions 
on the jobs former government officials may choose, but they will prevent 
the misuse of influence acquired through public service. 

Third, this Act would establish a new Office of Government Ethics 
in the Civil Service Commission. Under the existing Executive Order, 
guidelines have often been unclear, and enforcement has been ineffective 
in some agencies. An effective oversight office is essential if strict ethical 
requirements are to be enforced throughout the government. 

Because I believe these responsibilities are so important, I am asking 
that the Office be headed by a Director who is a Presidential appointee, 
confirmed by the Senate. I want to designate an individual who is clearly 
accountable to me, to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and 
to the Congress for the supervision of ethical standards in the Executive 
Branch. The Director and his new Office would: 

—issue general guidelines to agencies on what constitutes a conflict 

of interest, and how those conflicts can be resolved; 

—make recommendations to me on any changes needed in laws and 
regulations governing conflicts of interest ; 

—monitor compliance by agencies and individuals with established 
requirements; and 

—increase understanding throughout the government and on the 
part of the American people of the ethical standards of conduct 
required of Executive Branch employees. 

This new Office will ensure vigilant enforcement of the standards that are 
established to protect the honesty and integrity of our government. 

To complement the Ethics in Government Act, I am also announcing 
my support for legislation which would require appointment of a Special 
Prosecutor to investigate and prosecute alleged offenses by high govern- 
ment officials. I am not submitting my own bill, for legislation has already 
been introduced in the Congress which, with relatively small revisions, 
will conform to my own principles for sound Special Prosecutor legisla- 
tion. Under those principles the Special Prosecutor would be appointed 
by a specially empaneled court. He or she could be removed from office 
only upon a finding of extraordinary impropriety or incapacity. The Spe- 
cial Prosecutor’s jurisdiction would extend to alleged misconduct by the 
President, the Vice President, members of the Cabinet, and White House 
staff members. 

This approach will eliminate all appearance of high-level inter- 
ference in sensitive investigations and prosecutions. The American people 
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must be assured that no one, regardless of position, is above the law. 

I look forward to working with the Congress to enact both the Ethics 
in Government Act and Special Prosecutor legislation, so that we can 
help restore the faith of the American people in their government. 


The White House, 
May 3, 1977. 


Jummy CarTER 





Anti-Foreign Boycott Bill 


Statement by the President Announcing an Agreement 
Between Certain Jewish Organizations and the Business 
Roundtable on Legislative Language for the Bill. 

May 3, 1977 


I am pleased to announce that an agreement has been 
reached by the Anti-Defamation League, the American 
Jewish Committee, and the American Jewish Congress 
with the Business Roundtable on legislative language for 
the anti-foreign boycott bill presently being considered by 
the Senate, and that I can strongly recommend congres- 
sional approval of that language. 

I would like to commend these organizations and their 
leaders for the skill and cooperation shown in the nego- 
tiations leading to today’s agreement, which embodies 
concepts previously outlined in a joint statement of prin- 
ciples agreed to by the Anti-Defamation League and the 
Business Roundtable. 

I would also like to commend the many members of 
Congress who have devoted so much time and effort to- 
ward achieving strong anti-boycott legislation—Senators 
Proxmire and Stevenson and Congressmen Zablocki, 
Rosenthal, Hamilton, Bingham, Solarz, and Whalen. 
Without their efforts, I doubt that the Congress would 
have ever come close to passage of anti-foreign boycott 
legislation. 

In my view, one of the most gratifying aspects of the 
agreement is its reasonable balance between the need for 
stringent controls over the undesirable impact on Ameri- 
cans of foreign boycotts and the need to allow continua- 
tion of American business relations with countries en- 
gaging in such boycotts. 

The agreement supports legislative language which 
would impose the following restrictions : 

* Prohibit all forms of religious or ethnic discrimina- 

tion arising out of a foreign boycott; 

* Prohibit U.S. firms from refusing to do business with 

a boycotted country as a condition of doing business 
in another country; 


* Prohibit U.S. firms from acting as enforcers of a 
foreign boycott; 


* Prohibit U.S. firms from responding to requests 

for boycott-related information ; 

* Prohibit the use of so-called negative certificates of 

origin within a year of enactment. 

At the same time, the agreement supports limited ex- 
ceptions which recognize that other countries, like the 
United States, may seek to impose their own laws within 
their own countries. 

I urge the Senate, and the Congress, to adopt these 
agreed upon amendments to the anti-foreign boycott leg- 
islation. With adoption of the amendments, I believe pas- 
sage of this legislation can occur very soon, and I look for- 
ward to signing the legislation. 


American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session in a Telephone Call to the Society’s Convention 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. May 3, 1977 


Tue PresIvEnT. First of all, let me say how delighted I 
am to have a chance to talk to all of the newspaper 
editors who are assembled in Honolulu. I would like very 
much to be there myself. As George has just pointed out, 
I missed the last annual meeting and hope that next year 
I can be with you. 

I understand that I am supposed to give you a 3- or 
4-minute summary of the first hundred days and then re- 
spond to questions. 

I would like to say that the basic thrust of my own 
administration in its early life has been to try to carry 
out the campaign commitments that I made for the last 
2 years, without regard to the difficulty of the questions 
that we face and regardless of how long they’ve been 
either deliberately ignored or avoided by officials in past 
administrations. 

We've already completed work on a comprehensive 
national energy policy which has been very well received, 
I think, in the Congress, and particularly in foreign coun- 
tries. And the American reaction has been favorable to 
a degree that surprised me. We’ve now got authority to 
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reorganize the executive branch of Government, which 
is what we wanted. We’ve done a great deal of work on 
a comprehensive welfare reform package that will be pre- 
sented to the Congress in the legislative form prior to their 
summer work period in August. 


Within the next 2 weeks, I’ll have a proposal to the 
Congress on illegal aliens, or undocumented workers. This 
has been a growing problem. We now have, perhaps, more 
than a million a year who enter our country from other 
nations illegally. 


I’ve made proposals to the Soviet Union on nuclear 
weapons, advocating—and I will continue to advocate— 
substantial reductions in the level of armaments. We have 
taken a very controversial position that has aggravated 
some of our natural allies and trading partners on the 
control of proliferation of nuclear explosive capability. 
This relates almost directly to international energy sup- 
plies in the future, and this is one of the things that we 
will be discussing at the summit meeting beginning this 
weekend in London. 


We are trying to get both supplier nations and con- 
sumer nations to hold down purchases of conventional 
arms, particularly the sales to the developing nations of 
the world. 

I have issued a statement today announcing and en- 
dorsing, I believe, a resolution to the very controversial 
issue of the anti-boycott legislation. We’ve emphasized 
to an adequate degree, I believe, our own Nation’s com- 
mitment to human rights, which has been a disturbing 
factor in international councils. 


I have removed all restraints on American citizens to 
travel abroad, reopened discussions with the Vietnamese, 
with the People’s Republic of China, with Cuba. We tried 
to lead toward a normalization of relations with those 
countries, and also with 10 or 11 other nations with whom 
we don’t now have diplomatic relations. 


And of course, on the domestic scene, we’ve put for- 
ward a comprehensive economic stimulus package which, 
even after the withdrawal of the $50 tax rebate, still 
comprises a heavy emphasis on jobs, job training, public 
works, and amounts to more than $20 billion. 


These are some of the items that we have discussed. 
I think the major criticism of my administration has been, 
perhaps, that it’s been too open; that an apparent naiveté 
in dealing with foreign countries and with the Congress 
through the public debate and discussion has, perhaps, in 
some instances prevented the concealment of failure or, 
perhaps, in some instances contributed to dissension be- 
tween ourselves and our friends and allies both in the 
Congress and overseas. But my own commitment is to try 
to address difficult questions, to do the best we can to 
resolve them, to make our proposals public, to have a 
maximum of exposure of what we are doing, so that 
debate both among American citizens and in the Congress 
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and overseas can be conciliatory toward deriving the best 
examples or the best solutions or answers. 

These are some of the things that I see as an analysis 
of the first 3 months or so. And I’d be glad now to an- 
swer any questions that you might have for a few minutes. 

Q. Mr. President, this is John Quinn of the Gannett 
News Service. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, John. 

Q. In the first hundred days, some have seen a pattern 
of compromise rather than confrontation with Congress. 
After the experience with the tax rebate and the water 
projects and with that heavy agenda of issues ahead, can 
we expect to shift to a “No More Mr. Nice Guy” policy? 

THE PresweENT. Well, contrary to what has been re- 
ported, the $50 tax rebate was withdrawn simply because 
it is not needed. At the time we proposed it we had a 
completely different set of economic circumstances, and 
we hoped for the rebate to actually go out in the mail 
very early in May. As the time for the vote in the Senate 
grew near, the economic improvements had made it un- 
warranted and the delay, even if it had been warranted, 
would have been counterproductive. 

On the water projects, I haven’t given up on those. 
We have advocated, as you know, about a dozen and a 
half projects to be completely eliminated. We’ve drasti- 
cally reduced the amount of money committed to about 
nine others, and we’ve approved some that we reassessed. 

I think the subcommittee in the House took an action 
within the last few hours that is very mistaken, and I in- 
tend to pursue a curtailment of water projects until the 
last vote in the House or Senate. 

I’m very determined to carry forward the proposals 
that I make to the Congress. I’m eager to get along with 
the Members of Congress but have no hesitancy about 
going public with my positions or fighting for projects, 
even though sometimes we may not win them all. 

I believe the best thing to do is to put them on the table, 
to have an open debate, and when I see that there is a 
better solution, accommodate it. But I’m not naturally in- 
clined to overcompromise, and I don’t have any apology 
for what we have done so far. 

I think we’ve still got our sleeves rolled up and gloves 
off, and I believe that we have a growing awareness of 
the problems of Congress. I think they are getting to know 
me. And I anticipate that we will have tough debates and 
sharp confrontations, but the product of this will be 
success. 

Q. Mr. President, this is Tom Winship of the Boston 
Globe and Waikiki Beach. [Laughter] It’s always a 
pleasure to visit with you over the telephone from the con- 
vention hall, and I do hope sometime we can get a live 
encounter. 

I have a question: Now that the hundred-day assess- 
ments are over with and behind us, what is your minimum 
list of accomplishments that would make you satisfied 
after your first 300 days? 
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THE PresivenT. Well, I would like to get the economic 
stimulus package passed. I'd like to get a new Department 
of Energy approved and established. I would like to get 
Congress to accept the essence, hopefully all, of the pro- 
posals we made on a comprehensive national energy pol- 
icy. I'd like to have a common approach among the 
developed, industrialized nations of the world toward 
dealing with inflation and unemployment. 

I’d like to have as much of a commitment as I can in 
our country to providing jobs for our people. I’d like to 
get anti-boycott legislation passed. I’d like for there to be 
a worldwide awareness and, hopefully, an increasing com- 
mitment to the acceptance of human rights and the aboli- 
tion of the deprivation of those rights. And I guess 300 
days would probably include a productive Geneva meet- 
ing on the Middle East, and also some easing of tension 
in the establishment of good relationships with countries 
which presently are not very close friends of ours. 

I would guess, too, that within that length of time, I 
would work out with Mr. Brezhnev an acceptable, first 
major step toward the resolution of the SALT question 
and the framework for much more drastic reductions of 
nuclear weapons in the future. 

The other point that comes to mind is that I think that 
within that time period, I will have presented to the 
Congress for their resolution, a comprehensive welfare 
proposal, some guarantee that the social security system 
will be firm, and the first steps toward reorganizing the 
executive branch of Government. 

Tom, I look forward, too, to meeting with you person- 
ally. I met with the editors of the Boston Globe a couple 
of times during the early stages of the campaign, and I 
would hope that my next meeting with you might be more 
productive politically. 

Q. Mr. President, this is Joe Parham of the Macon 
News. 

THE PRESIDENT. Joe, how’s it going? 

Q. We’re having a wonderful convention here in Ha- 
waii—and one little problem—no grits on the menu in 
the morning. [Laughter] 

I have a question, sir. 

THe Preswent. Fine. 


Q. You scared the hell out of me the other night (in- 
audible ) 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Q. (inaudible) individuals in other nations in the 
next 7 years and 8 months. 

THE Present. I don’t believe that my Monday night 
speech on energy was an exaggeration at all, Joe. The key 
people who have studied the energy question for years, 
some of the experts within the Congress, world leaders in 
other nations, the industries involved themselves, and 
economists, all feel that unless we do something we are 
going to have devastating consequences to our own econ- 
omy, to our balance of trade deficits and, ultimately, to 


an increasing vulnerability if foreign supplies are with- 
drawn for some reason. 

We have set goals for 1985 that are achievable. And it is 
hard to imagine the concern that other nations in the 
world feel about the gross waste of energy that takes place 
in this country. I believe that we have worked out—and I 
might say this has been surprising—a means by which we 
can reach those goals with a minimum of sacrifice on the 
part of the American people, compared to what I thought 
it was going to be when we began this study. 

Dr. Schlesinger has had a wide-ranging background, 
and he has worked on this full-time for the last 4 or 5 
months. And I don’t think that I exaggerated the conse- 
quences to our country if we are not able to adopt and 
implement the comprehensive energy proposals that we 
put forward, or solutions very close to those that we did 
advocate. 

Q. Mr. President, as a Japanese, I wish to take this 
opportunity to thank you for your wise decision to appoint 
Senator Mansfield to Japan as the new American Am- 
bassador. The Japanese are all very happy not only be- 
cause we know he is a man of character and duty but 
also because we’ve found that you value Japan as a very 
important key country in capacity and [inaudible]. At 
the same time, however, we feel a little disappointed that 
at the end of your 100 days, you will soon be in Europe 
while you have no plans—no definite plans to pay a visit 
to Asia, including Japan or China. 

In view of the importance of U.S.-China relations as 
well as U.S.-Japan relations, we strongly feel that you had 
better visit Japan and China as soon as possible. How do 
youlfeel about that? 

THE PreswenT. Well, that’s very gracious of you to 
say that. As a matter of fact, the last foreign country that 
I visited was Japan. And I only intend to make one trip 
outside our country this year and that will be to the Lon- 
don Conference. And while there, I'll go to Geneva to 
meet with President Assad from Syria. 

As you know, Prime Minister Fukuda has had a very 
good meeting with me here. So have, I think, 11 other 
leaders of foreign countries. And he will be with us in 
London. 

I look upon our relationships with Japan as being 
crucial to peace on a continuing basis in the western part 
of the Pacific. And my own hope is that with careful prior 
consultation before we make a decision that affects the 
world economy, in which Japan plays such a large 
role, or any matter that relates to political or diplomatic 
or military affairs in the Western Pacific, that this can 
strengthen our ties with Japan. 


I would like to see Japan play a much more aggressive 
role in both economics and politics. And one of the things 
that we think can be accomplished in the London meeting 
is to have a growing closeness between Japan and the 
European Community—which we presently have, both 
with Japan and the European Community nations. 
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So if we can help to bridge that gap on a permanent 
basis and a very friendly basis, I’m sure it will be produc- 
tive for us all. But I certainly would not neglect, ever, the 
growing importance of Japan. And as you well know, 
within 3 or 4 days of the time I was inaugurated, the Vice 
President, Vice President Mondale, left here and went on 
a tour of just a few nations, one of which of course was 
Japan. 

So I thank you for your interest in my visiting your 
great country. I hope I can get back there maybe within 
the next year or two. 


Q. Mr. President, this is Dave Broder from the Wash- 
ington Post. The front page news here this morning was 
the report that the Soviet Union had made a break- 
through that could lead to development of a high-energy 
weapon against U.S. ballistic missiles. Is there any such 
development, and does it threaten the U.S. strategic 
deterrence? 


Tue PresiwenT. We have no evidence, David, that the 
Soviets have achieved any major breakthrough in the kind 
of weapon described in the news today. We have con- 
ducted experiments along with the Soviets and others— 
they’ve been published in scientific journals—concerning 
laser beams, the use of charged particles, and so forth. 
But as far as their evolution into a major weapon ca- 
pability, we believe that the Soviets are many years away 
from that possibility. 


And I think that this is, first of all, a report that’s based 
on some inaccuracies. Secondly, the assessment of the re- 
port in the aviation magazine has been exaggerated. So 
the answer, to summarize, is that we do not see any likeli- 
hood at all, based on our constant monitoring of the Soviet 
Union as best we can, that they have any prospective 
breakthrough in a new weapons system that would en- 
danger the security of our country. 


Q. Aloha, Mr. President. 


THE PResmeENT. How are you doing? Did you ask a 
question? 


Q. Isaid thank you, Mr. President. 


THE PresmentT. Aloha to you. Thank you very much. 
I used to live in Hawaii. And tell Tom that I look forward 
to seeing him when he gets back. I think he was on the 
panel last year. And I have always enjoyed talking to him 
and the folks of the Boston Globe, and particularly the 
Macon Newspapers and the Washington Post, and also, 
of course, the Japanese news. And I look forward to see- 
ing all of you when you get back to the mainland. And 
next year, I hope that I can be with you in person. 


Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:03 p.m. from the Oval Office at the 
White House. 


Civil Service Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Jule M. Sugarman To Be a Commissioner and To 
Designate Him as Vice Chairman. May 4, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Jule M. Sugarman, of Atlanta, Ga., to be a Civil Service 
Commissioner. The President indicated that if confirmed 
by the Senate, Sugarman would be designated Vice Chair- 
man of the Commission. Sugarman is currently assistant 
to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, a tem- 
porary position established to facilitate the transition to 
a new Commission. 

He was born on September 23, 1927, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He received a B.A. from American University in 
1950 and did graduate work there in municipal admin- 
istration, organization, and management, and Federal 
budget administration. 

From 1951 to 1957, Sugarman worked for the Civil 
Service Commission, first as a budget examiner, then as 
a program planner. From 1957 to 1959, he was a budget 
examiner for the Bureau of the Budget (now the Office 
of Management and Budget). 

Sugarman served as a budget officer for the Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice, from 1959 to 1962. From 
1962 to 1965, he served with the Bureau of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs at the State Department as a supervisory 
administrative officer, then Deputy Executive Director for 
Management Planning. 

From 1965 to 1968, Sugarman worked for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, as Deputy Associate Director 
for Program Policy Development, then as Project Man- 
ager for the Head Start Program. 

From 1968 to 1970, Sugarman was at the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, as Associate Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, then Director of the Office of 
Child Development and Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

From 1970 to 1974, Sugarman was administrator of 
the Human Resources Administration in New York City. 
From 1974 to 1976, he was chief administrative officer 
for the city of Atlanta. During 1976, he served on the 
Carter-Mondale transition staff. 


Civil Service Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Ersa H. Poston To Be a Commissioner. May 4, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nomi- 
nate Ersa H. Poston, of Albany, N.Y., to be a Civil 
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Service Commissioner. Ms. Poston is a member and 
former president of the New York State Civil Service 
Commission. 

She was born on May 3, 1921, in Paducah, Ky. She 
received a B.A. from Kentucky State University in 1942 
and an M.S.W. from Atlanta School of Social Work in 
1946. 

In 1946 and 1947, Poston was community organiza- 
tion secretary for the Hartford (Conn.) Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. In 1947 and 1948 she was teenage 
program director for the West Side Branch of the YWCA 
in New York City and in 1948 and 1949, she was young 
adult program director for the Clinton Community Cen- 
ter in New York. She was assistant director of the Center 
in 1949 and 1950, and director from 1950 to 1953. 

From 1953 to 1955, Poston was field secretary for the 
New York City Welfare and Health Council. From 1955 
to 1957, she served as assistant director of the New York 
City Youth Board in the office of the mayor of New York. 

Poston was area director for the New York State Youth 
Commission from 1957 to 1962, and youth work pro- 
gram coordinator for the New York State Division for 
Youth from 1962 to 1964. In 1964 and 1965, she 
served as confidential assistant to then Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller. 


From 1965 to 1967, Poston was director of the New 
York State Office of Economic Opportunity. She was 
president of the New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion from 1967 to 1975, and has been a member of the 
Commission since then. 


Poston was the first woman recipient of the National 
Urban League Equal Opportunity Day Award, in 1976. 
She received the U.S. Civil Service Commission Citation 
of Official Commendation and Praise in 1976. She re- 
ceived the National Achievement Award of the National 


Association of Negro Business and Professional Clubs in 
1967. 


Deputy Special Representative for 
‘Trade Negotiations 


Announcement of IntentionTo Nominate 
Alan W. Wolff. May 4, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Alan W. Wolff, of Washington, D.C., to be Deputy Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotiations. Wolff is now 
Acting Deputy Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions. 

He was born on June 12, 1942, in Malden, Mass. He 


received an A.B. from Harvard in 1963 and an LL.B. from 
Columbia in 1966. 


Wolff went to work for the Treasury Department in 
1968, after practicing law in Boston and New York City. 
In the International Affairs section of Treasury’s General 
Counsel’s Office, he served as staff counsel to the Office 
of Trade Policy and the National Advisory Council for 
International Monetary and Financial Policies. 

In 1972, Wolff participated in the drafting of the 
charter of the African Development Fund as head of the 
U.S. delegation. The following year he assumed responsi- 
bility for the Treasury Department’s preparations for the 
multilateral trade negotiations. 

Wolff joined the Special Trade Representative’s Office 
as Deputy General Counsel in 1973 to manage the execu- 
tive branch’s drafting of the Trade Act. In 1974, he 
became General Counsel, participating actively in the 
administration’s presentation of the Trade Act to the 
Congress. 


In the period immediately following the passage of the 
Trade Act, Wolff served as head of the U.S. delegation 
to the Multilateral Trade Negotiations in Geneva. In the 
last few years, he has served as chief U.S. negotiator in 
bilateral trade talks involving steel and other key imported 
products, and was Acting Special Trade Representative 
prior to the confirmation of Ambassador Robert S. Strauss 
this March. 


Wolff is a member of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law and the American Bar Association. He has 
published articles on United States trade law and par- 
ticipated in drafting the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law Panel Report on Long Term International 
Monetary Reform. 


Asian Development Bank 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Lester E. Edmond To Be United States 
Director. May 4, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Lester E. Edmond, of Miami, Fla., to be United States 
Director of the Asian Development Bank. Edmond is a 
Foreign Service officer and served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs from 
1974 to January 1977. 


He was born on April 28, 1922, in New York City. He 
received a B.B.A. from the College of the City of New 
York in 1943, an M.P.A. from the Littauer School of 
Public Administration in 1948, and an M.A. (1949) and 
Ph.D. (1950) in economics from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

From 1950 to 1953, Edmond was an international econ- 
omist in the Bureau of Economic Affairs, in Washington, 
and from 1953 to 1956, he was an international economist 
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with the Office of Philippines and Southeast Asia Affairs. 

From 1956 to 1961, Edmond was economic officer in 
the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo. He served as counselor of 
economic affairs in Helsinki from 1961 to 1964, and as 
executive assistant to the Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency in 1964 and 1965. He attended the National 
War College in 1965-66. 

Edmond was counselor of mission at the U.S. Mission 
to the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment in Paris, from 1966 to 1970. He served as 
minister counselor for economic and commercial affairs 
in the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo from 1970 until 1974, when 
he became Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

Edmond received a Presidential citation for Outstand- 
ing Contribution to Improvement in Government Opera- 
tions in 1964. He has had several articles published and is 
a frequent public speaker before business and academic 
audiences. 


Inter-American Development Bank 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Ralph A. Dungan To Be United States Executive 
Director and E. Jay Finkel To Be Alternate U.S. 
Executive Director. May 4, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Ralph A. Dungan and E. Jay Finkel to be United States 
Executive Director and Alternate U.S. Executive Direc- 


tor, respectively, of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 


Dungan, of Princeton, N.J., is chancellor of higher edu- 
cation for the State of New Jersey. 

He was born on April 22, 1923, in Philadelphia, Pa. He 
received a B.S. from St. Joseph’s College in 1950 and an 
M.P.A. from Princeton University in 1952. He served in 
the U.S. Navy from 1942 to 1945. 


From 1952 to 1957, Dungan worked in the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget, as assistant to the Director and an 
analyst in the legislative reference and international divi- 
sions. In 1957 and 1958, he was legislative assistant to 
then-Senator John F. Kennedy. 


From 1958 to 1961, Dungan was on the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. From 
1961 to 1963, he served as Special Assistant to President 
John F. Kennedy. 


In 1963 and 1964, Dungan was Special Assistant to 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. He served as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Chile from 1964 until 1967, when he became 
New Jersey chancellor of higher education. 


Dungan is a member of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Public Service Advisory Board of the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees. 

Finkel, of Washington, D.C., is assistant executive sec- 
retary of the World Bank/International Monetary Fund 
Development Committee. 

He was born on June 21, 1931, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
He received a B.A. from Swarthmore College and M.A. 
and J.D. degrees from George Washington University. 

Finkel worked in the Treasury Department, in posi- 
tions dealing with international financial affairs, from 
1952 to 1974, except between 1955 and 1958 when he was 
in active military service. 

From 1952 to 1958, Finkel was an economist in the 
British Commonwealth and Middle East Division at 
Treasury. From 1958 to 1962, he was assistant to the 
senior financial advisor in the Office of International Fi- 
nance and from 1962 to 1963, he was executive secretary 
in the Office of International Affairs. 

From 1963 to 1967, Finkel was Deputy Director of the 
Office of International Financial Policy Coordination and 
Operation at Treasury and from 1967 to 1970 he was 
Director of the Office of Latin America there. He was 
Director of the Multilateral Institutions Program Office 
from 1970 to 1974, and Director of Developing Nations 
Finance in 1974 and 1975. 

Finkel left Treasury in 1975 to become assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the World Bank/IMF Development 
Committee, a joint ministerial-level committee of the 
World Bank and IMF dealing with the transfer of real 
resources to developing countries. He served as representa- 
tive to the Conference on International Economic Coop- 
eration, in Paris, in 1976, and to the African and Asian 
Development Bank annual meetings in 1975-76. 


Executive Schedule 


Executive Order 11983. May 4, 1977 


RELATING TO CERTAIN PosITIONs IN LEVELS IV AND V 
OF THE EXECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 5317 
of Title 5 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States of America, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 1 of Executive Order No. 11861, as 
amended, placing certain positions in level IV of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule, is further amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting “Administrator, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare.” in subsection (1) and inserting in lieu thereof “Ad- 
ministrator, Health Care Financing Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare.”. 

(b) By deleting “(11) Special Prosecutor, Department 
of Justice.” and “(14) Executive Vice President, Export- 
Import Bank.”. 

(c) By revising subsection (15) to read “(15) Director, 
Office of Congressional and Public Affairs, Department of 
Agriculture.”’. 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 11872 of July 21, 1975, 
which placed the position of Executive Vice President, 
Export-Import Bank, in level IV of the Executive Sched- 
ule, is hereby revoked. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 

May 4, 1977. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:13 p.m., 
May 4, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


American Sugar Industry 


Announcement of the President’s Decisions Concerning 
Sugar Imports and Income Supports for the 
Industry. May 4, 1977 


President Carter today announced a series of actions 
aimed at maintaining a viable domestic sugar industry. 
The President believes that in the long run implementa- 
tion of a workable International Sugar Agreement (ISA) 
provides the best means for achieving this end. In the 
interim the President has instructed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to institute an income support program for 
producers offering supplemental payments whenever the 
market price falls beneath 13.5 cents a pound. 

At the same time, the President determined that import 
relief, in the form of import quotas recently recommended 
on March 17 by the U.S. International Trade Commission 
(USITC), would not be in the overall national economic 
interest, including that of both consumers and producers. 

These actions were announced today by Ambassador 
Robert S. Strauss, the President’s Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations. 


In the past year sugar prices have fallen sharply to a 
point less than the costs of production for many U.S. 
growers. Therefore, the President has instructed the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to institute an income support pro- 
gram which would provide supplemental compensation 
to growers of up to 2 cents a pound for sales at market 
prices below 13.5 cents per pound. 13.5 cents is the esti- 
mated average break-even price for domestic sugar grow- 


ers. This would be an interim measure, pending the 
negotiation and implementation of a new ISA and would 
not raise costs to consumers. 

The President noted that the United States is actively 
participating in negotiations now underway in Geneva 
for an ISA, which if successful would provide long-term 
assurance of greater stability in world prices and supplies. 
Successful implementation of an ISA would make further 
consideration of unilateral measures by the United States 
unnecessary. 

The President’s decision is based on an interagency 
review of a report by the USITC, which found that im- 
ports were a substantial cause of a threat of serious injury 
to the domestic industry and recommended a 5-year im- 
port quota of 4.275 million short tons, raw value, for sugar 
imports, to be allocated among supplying countries. 

The interagency review considered the USITC report 
on the basis of overall national economic interest criteria 
spelled out in the Trade Act of 1974. 


The President determined that a remedy involving 
import restraints, achieved either through import quotas or 
tariff increases, would not be a desirable course of action. 
It would raise prices to consumers without the promise of 
offsetting price stabilization benefits. Import relief would 
also adversely affect the export earnings of a number of 
developing countries which depend on sugar exports for 
their economic growth and prosperity. The United States 
strongly believes that the economic development of these 
countries is in the mutual interest of themselves and the 
United States. 


The President also directed the Special Trade Repre- 
sentative to continue to follow the sugar import situation 
closely and to advise him in consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of any need for consideration of fur- 
ther actions. 


In connection with his decision on the USITC report, 
the President also concurred with the determination of the 
Interagency Trade Policy Staff Committee (TPSC) that 
sugar will continue to receive duty-free treatment from 
eligible developing countries under the Generalized Sys- 
tem of Preferences (GSP). A petition submitted to STR 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation, requesting that 
sugar be withdrawn from the list of GSP-eligible prod- 
ucts, was therefore denied. 


The TPSC found that imports of sugar under GSP 
account for a relatively small percentage (17 percent) 
of total sugar imports, and more importantly do not sig- 
nificantly affect the U.S. price level. Removal of sugar 
from GSP would also be contrary to the U.S. policy of 
encouraging mutually beneficial development of the 
economies of less-developed nations. Major developing 
country suppliers of sugar exports to the United States 
have not been, and will not be, eligible for GSP under the 
provisions of the program which limit its benefits. 
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American Sugar Industry 


The President’s Memorandum for the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations. 
Dated May 4, 1977. Released May 5, 1977 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
TravE NEGOTIATIONS 


Susyect: Decision on Sugar Under Section 202(b) of 
the Trade Act of 1974 


Pursuant to Section 202(b) of the Trade Act of 1974 
19 U.S.C. 1330, 88 Stat. 2014, I have determined the ac- 
tion that I will take with respect to the report of the U.S. 
International Trade Commission on the results of its 
investigation regarding sugar, dated March 17, 1977. 
This investigation was undertaken at the request of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

I have determined that import relief for sugar is not in 
the national economic interest. Import relief, achieved 
either through quotas or tariff increases, would have an 
inflationary impact on the economy, raising prices to con- 
sumers without the promise of offsetting price stabiliza- 
tion benefits. Import relief would be of questionable bene- 
fit to the domestic sugar industry, because it would en- 
courage increased market penetration by substitute sweet- 
eners, particularly high-fructose corn syrup which can be 
produced at a lower cost than most U.S. sugar. Finally, 
import relief would adversely affect the export earnings 
of a large number of developing countries which depend 
on sugar exports for their economic growth and prosperity. 

I firmly believe that it is important to maintain a viable 
domestic sugar industry in this country. I have therefore 
requested the Secretary of Agriculture to institute an in- 
come support program for sugar producers, effective with 
the 1977 crop, offering supplemental payments of up to 2 
cents per pound, whenever the market price falls beneath 
13.5 cents a pound. Such a program will help cover the 
costs of production of U.S. sugar producers, pending the 
negotiation of an International Sugar Agreement (ISA). 

The United States has made a strong commitment to 
the negotiation of an ISA, which, if successful, will provide 
some long-term assurance of greater stability of world 
sugar prices and supplies. The successful negotiation and 
implementation of an ISA would render unnecessary fur- 
ther consideration of unilateral measures by the United 
States. 

Finally, I am asking you to continue to follow the sugar 
import situation closely and, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to advise me with respect to any 
need for consideration of further actions. 


I have also concurred with the determination by the 
Trade Policy Staff Committee that sugar will remain 


eligible for duty-free treatment under the Generalized 
System of Preferences (GSP). 

This determination shall be published in the Federal 
Register. 


Jimmy Carter 


American Sugar Industry 


The President’s Letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Bob S. Bergland Requesting the Institution of an 
Income Support Program for Sugar Producers. 
May 4, 1977. Released May 5, 1977 


Dated 


To Secretary Bob Bergland 

On March 17, 1977, the United States International 
Trade Commission (USITC) reported to me the results 
of its investigation, conducted under Section 201 of the 
Trade Act of 1974, in which the Commission determined 
that increased imports of sugar are a substantial cause of 
the threat of serious injury to the domestic sugar industry. 
The USITC recommended the imposition of an annual 
quota of 4.275 million short tons, raw value, for a five- 
year period beginning with calendar year 1977, to be al- 
located among supplying countries in an equitable man- 
ner. 


I have determined today that import relief is not in the 
national economic interest. However, I believe that a 
strong and viable domestic sugar industry is vital to the 
economic well-being of the American people, and that 
this can best be achieved by the negotiation and imple- 
mentation of an International Sugar Agreement. As you 
know, I have instructed our negotiators to enter into ne- 
gotiations regarding such an agreement and discussions 
are now underway in Geneva. 


In the interim, pending completion of these negotia- 
tions, I have decided that the implementation of domestic 
measures are necessary to help U.S. producers and proces- 
sors through the present period of low prices. Accordingly, 
I hereby request that you institute, pursuant to Section 
301 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949, a pro- 
gram for sugar producers, effective with the 1977 crop, 
offering supplemental payments of up to two cents a 
pound, whenever the market price falls beneath 13.5 cents 
per pound, for the interim period, until an International 
Sugar Agreement is successfully negotiated and imple- 
mented. 

Sincerely, 
Jummy CarTER 


[The Honorable Bob S. Bergland, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250] 
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American Sugar Industry 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
to the President of the Senate Transmitting a Report on 
His Decisions Concerning Sugar Imports and Income 
Supports for the Industry. May 4, 1977 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with Section 203(b)(2) of the Trade 
Act of 1974, enclosed is a report to the Congress setting 
forth my determination that import relief for the U.S. 
sugar industry is not in the national economic interest, 
together with the reasons for that determination. 

Sincerely, 
Jummy CARTER 


Import RELIEF ACTION 
SUGAR 


In accordance with Section 203(b)(2) of the Trade 
Act of 1974, I am transmitting this report to the Congress 
setting forth the actions I will take with respect to sugar 
imports covered by the affirmative finding on March 17, 
1977, of the United States International Trade Commis- 
sion (USITC) under Section 202(d)(1) of the Trade 
Act of 1974. 

I have determined that import relief for the sugar in- 
dustry is not in the national economic interest. Import 
relief, achieved either through quotas or tariff increases, 
would have an inflationary impact on the economy, rais- 
ing prices to consumers without the promise of offsetting 
price stabilization benefits. It would be of questionable 
benefit to the domestic sugar industry, because it would 
encourage increased market penetration by substitute 
sweeteners, particularly high-fructose corn syrup, which 
can be produced at a lower cost than most U.S. sugar. 

In addition, the U.S. has entered into negotiations for 
an International Sugar Agreement (ISA) which, if suc- 
cessful, would provide some long-term assurance of greater 
stability in world prices. Imposition of import relief now 
would likely jeopardize the success of these negotiations. 
Finally, imposition of import relief would adversely affect 
the export earnings of a number of developing countries 
which depend on sugar exports for their economic growth 
and prosperity. 

However, in recognition of the problems facing much 
of the U.S. sugar industry due to low sugar prices, I am 
requesting the Secretary of Agriculture to institute an in- 
come support program, for sugar producers, effective with 
the 1977 crop, offering supplemental payments of up to 
two cents a pound whenever the market price falls be- 
neath 13.5 cents per pound. Such a program will help 
cover the costs of production of many U.S. sugar pro- 


ducers, pending the successful negotiation and imple- 
mentation of an ISA. The United States has made a strong 
commitment to the negotiation of an ISA which, if suc- 
cessful, will provide some long-term assurance of greater 
stability of world sugar prices and supplies. The success- 
ful implementation of an ISA would also make further 
consideration of unilateral measures unnecessary. 


Finally, I have asked the Special Trade Representative 
to continue to follow closely the sugar import situation and 
in consultation with the Secretary of Agriculture, to advise 
me with respect to any need for consideration of further 
action. 

NOTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honor- 
able Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives, and to the Honorable Walter F. Mondale, President of the 
Senate. 


Intelligence Oversight Board 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing the 
Appointment of the New Members of the Board. 
May 5, 1977 


I am announcing the appointment of Mr. Thomas L. 
Farmer, of Washington, D.C., and Governor William 
Scranton and Senator Albert Gore as the new members 
of the important Intelligence Oversight Board. Mr. 
Farmer will serve as Chairman. 

This board reports directly and exclusively to me. It is 
empowered to receive information directly from individ- 
ual members of the intelligence community and receives 
periodic required reports from the Inspectors General and 
General Counsels of the community. 

In announcing this appointment, I want to take this 
occasion to thank Ambassador Robert Murphy, Mr. Leo 
Cherne, and Mr. Steve Ailes for distinguished service as 
members of the first Intelligence Oversight Board. They 
have rendered very important service to the Nation. 

At the same time I am abolishing the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board, which had previously 
been monitoring the quality of intelligence. The National 
Security Council system and the intelligence community 
themselves, as structured in this administration, plus the 
creation of the new Senate Committee on Intelligence, as 
well as the contemplated House Committee, can now ef- 
fectively review and assess foreign intelligence activities. 


Farmer is a partner in the law firm of Prather, Seeger, 
Doolittle, Farmer, and Ewing in Washington. He is a 
founding member, director, and general counsel of the 
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Overseas Development Council. He is also a member of 
the International Committee of the National Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and chairman of its 
Task Force on Foreign Investment in the United States; 
a member of the Monetary Policy Group and the Eco- 
nomic Policy Group of the Atlantic Council; and a mem- 
ber of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

From 1964 to 1967, Farmer was General Counsel of 
the Agency for International Development and Special 
Counsel to President Johnson’s Special Representative 
for South East Asian Economic Development. From 1954 
to 1964, he was an associate in the law firm of Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett. From 1951 to 1954, he was an intel- 
ligence officer for the Central Intelligence Agency. He 
worked on John F. Kennedy’s presidential campaign in 
1959 and 1960. 

Albert Gore is chairman of the Island Creek Coal Co., 
a director of the Occidental Petroleum Company, and was 
U.S. Senator from Tennessee from 1953 to 1970. 

William Scranton is a former Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations. 


President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board 


Executive Order 11984. Dated May 4, 1977. 
Released May 5, 1977 


ABOLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 
Apvisory Boarp 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and statutes of the United States of America, and as 
President of the United States of America, in order to 
abolish the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, Executive Order No. 11460 of March 20, 1969, is 
hereby revoked. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
May 4, 1977. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:30 a.m., 
May 5, 1977] 


Better Hearing and Speech Month, 
May, 1977 


Message of the President. 


May 5, 1977 


This traditional observance provides a fine opportu- 
nity for all Americans to reflect on the needs of our 


twenty-two million fellow citizens affected by hearing and 
speech disorders. 

All of us can be encouraged by the steady increase in 
the numbers of men, women and children who are over- 
coming such handicaps. We can also find comfort in the 
continuing efforts of all the organizations and individuals 
responsible for guiding and developing programs to as- 
sist those with hearing, speech or language impediments. 
By promoting community activities relating to improved 
health, rehabilitation and social care, you are performing 
a vital public service. 

I urge more Americans to volunteer their time and 
energy to this worthwhile cause. 


Jmummy CarTER 
NOTE: The text of the President’s message was made available 
by the White House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John M. Harmon To Be an Assistant Attorney General. 
May 5, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
John M. Harmon, of North Carolina, to be an Assistant 
Attorney General. 

Since January 1977, Mr. Harmon has been Deputy 
Assistant Attorney General, working in the Office of Legal 
Counsel in the Department of Justice. 

A native of Statesville, N.C., Mr. Harmon attended 
the University of North Carolina from 1962 to 1966, 
receiving his B.A. degree. He obtained his J.D. degree 
from Duke University. 

Mr. Harmon, who was born July 16, 1944, was a law 
clerk in the office of Judge Griffin Bell in the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 

From 1970 to 1972, he was a law clerk for Chief 
Justice Warren E. Burger and Justice Hugo L. Black, 
United States Supreme Court. 

From 1972 to 1976, he practiced law with the firm of 
Coudert Freres in Paris, France. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
James W. Moorman To Be an Assistant Attorney 


General. May 5, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
James W. Moorman, of California, to be an Assistant 
Attorney General. 
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Since 1974, Mr. Moorman has been staff attorney for 
the Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund, Inc., in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Born November 22, 1937, in Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. 
Moorman received his A.B. and LL.B. degrees from Duke 
University. 

From 1963 to 1966, Mr. Moorman was with the law 
firm of Davis, Polk & Wardell in New York City. From 
1966 to 1969, he was a trial attorney with the Department 
of Justice in the Land and Natural Resources Division. 
He was a staff attorney with the Center for Law and 
Social Policy from 1969 to 1971. From 1971 to 1974, he 
was executive director and later staff attorney for the 
Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund, Inc. 


Department of the Treasury 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 

Stuart Evan Seigel To Be an Assistant General Counsel 
(Chief Counsel for the Internal Revenue Service). 
May 5, 1977 


The President announced today that he will nominate 
Stuart Evan Seigel, of Washington, D.C., to be an As- 
sistant General Counsel in the Treasury Department, act- 
ing as Chief Counsel for the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Seigel, a native of New York City, is a partner in 
the law firm of Cohen and Uretz. 

Born March 25, 1933, Mr. Seigel received his B.S. 
from New York University, where he obtained his Bache- 
lor of Laws degree in 1957. He received a Master of 
Laws in taxation from Georgetown University in 1960. 

Mr. Seigel’s professional experience includes service in 
the Office of Tax Legislative Counsel in the Treasury 
Department from 1965-69 and the Office of the Chief 
Counsel for the Internal Revenue Service from 1957 to 
1965. 

He was an adjunct professor of law at the Antioch 
School of Law in 1973, and was a professorial lecturer 
at the George Washington University School of Law, 
1970-73. 


Agency for International Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John H. Sullivan To Be Assistant Administrator for Asia. 
May 5, 1977 


The President announced today that he will nominate 
John H. Sullivan, of Virginia, to be Assistant Adminis- 


trator of the Agency for International Development (Bu- 
reau of Asia). 

Mr. Sullivan has been a professional staff member of 
the House Committee on International Relations (for- 
merly Foreign Affairs Committee) since 1969, and in 
1975 was named senior staff consultant. 

Born May 25, 1935, in Toledo, Ohio, Mr. Sullivan 
obtained a B.A. and M.A. in journalism from Marquette 
University. He received a Ph.D. in international rela- 
tions from the American University in 1968. 

He is a former reporter for the Springfield, Ohio, Sun 
and Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Agency for International Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 

Sander Martin Levin To Be Assistant Administrator for 
Population and Humanitarian Assistance. 

May 5, 1977 


The President announced today that he will nomi- 
nate Sander Martin Levin, of Michigan, to be an Assist- 
ant Administrator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment (Bureau for Population). 


Born September 6, 1931, in Detroit, Mr. Levin is coun- 
sel with Beer and Boltz in Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Mr. Levin received his B.A. from the University of 
Chicago, where he was president of the student govern- 
ment. He received an M.A. degree in international rela- 
tions from Columbia University in 1954 and an LL.B. 
from Harvard University in 1957. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate George S. Vest 
To Be Assistant Secretary for European Affairs. 
May 5, 1977 


The President announced today that he will nominate 
George S. Vest, of Maryland, a Foreign Service officer of 
the Class of Career Minister, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs. 

Mr. Vest, from 1974 to 1977, served as Director of 
the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs in the Department 
of State. 

The President today withdrew the nomination of Mr. 
Vest as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to Pakistan, to which post he was 
nominated on April 7, 1977. 
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Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 

Robert H. Mendelsohn To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Management, Program Development and Budget. 
May 5, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Robert H. Mendelsohn, of California, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior (Management, Program De- 
velopment and Budget). Mr. Mendelsohn is a member 
of the board of supervisors of San Francisco and is a real 
estate consultant. 

Born January 11, 1938, Mr. Mendelsohn is a gradu- 
ate of the University of California at Berkeley, where he 
received his B.A. degree cum laude in political science. 

Besides his service on the San Francisco board of super- 
visors, Mr. Mendelsohn has served on the California 
Coastal Zone Conservation Commission, the Bay Con- 
servation and Development Commission, and was an 
administrative assistant to California State Senator J. 
Eugene McAteer. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

Apmil 30 

The President met at the White House with: 

—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, several members 
of the Cabinet, and other administration officials, to 
discuss welfare reform. 

The White House announced that the President yes- 
terday declared an emergency for the State of Oregon be- 
cause of the impact of a drought. The President’s action 
will permit the use of Federal funds in relief and recovery 
efforts in designated areas of the State. 


The White House announced that the President yes- 
terday declared a major disaster for the State of Ten- 
nessee as a result of severe storms and flooding beginning 
about April 4, which caused extensive public and private 
property damage. The President’s action will permit the 
use of Federal funds in relief and recovery efforts in des- 
ignated areas of the State. 


May 2 


The President met at the White House with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the President for Con- 
gressional Liaison ; 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary of the Treasury 
W. Michael Blumenthal, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers Charles Schultze, Bert Lance, 
Director, and James T. McIntyre, Jr., Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and Budget, 
in a budget briefing; 

—Members of the Cabinet, the Congress, the White 
House staff, and other administration officials, to 
discuss the budget; 

—Vice President Mondale. 

The President greeted participants in the “Summer on 

the White House Lawn” picnic. 

The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Louisiana as a result of severe storms and flood- 
ing beginning about April 20, which caused extensive 
public and private property damage. The President’s 
action will permit the use of Federal funds in relief and 
recovery efforts in designated areas of the State. 

The President has designated the following as members 
of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation: 

C. Frep BercsTEn, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for Inter- 
national Affairs; 

FRANK A. WEIL, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic and 
International Business; and 


Jutius L. Karz, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic and 
Business Affairs. 


The President greeted Philip H. Alston, Jr., at his 


swearing in as U.S. Ambassador to Australia in the Roose- 
velt Room. 


May 3 

The President met at the White House with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—the Democratic congressional leadership; 

—Brock Adams, Secretary of Transportation, Douglas 
M. Costle, Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, and Charles H. Warren, Chairman 
of the Council on Environmental Quality; 

—representatives of CBS, Inc., who presented him with 
the CBS Record Album of the 1977 Inaugural Con- 
cert; 

—vVice President Mondale, Dr. Brzezinski, and Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency; 

—Robert Strauss, Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, Terence A. Todman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Dr. Brzezinski, and the Ambassadors 
from Costa Rica, Brazil, the Dominican Republic, 
Peru, Trinidad and Tobago. 
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The White House announced that William H. Cable, of 
Rockford, Ill., has been named Deputy Assistant for 
Congressional Liaison. 

The President has designated the Chief Delegate, Dele- 
gates, and Alternate Delegates from the United States to 
the Thirtieth World Health Assembly, being held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from May 2 to May 20. They are: 


Chief Delegate 

S. Pau. Enruicu, Jr., M.D., Director, Office of International 
Health, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

Delegates 

Lee M. Howarp, M.D. (Alternate Chief Delegate), Director, Of- 
fice of Health, Agency for International Development; and 

WituiaM H. Force, M.D., Assistant Director for Operations, Com- 
municable Disease Center, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; 


Alternate Delegates 


Rosert F. ANDREw, Director, Directorate for Health and Drug 
Control, Bureau of International Organization Affairs, De- 
partment of State; 

Gerorce I. Lytucott, M.D., associate vice chancellor for the 
health sciences, Center for Health Sciences, University of Wis- 
consin; and 

Rocer A. SorENsOoN, American charge d’affaires ad interim, U.S. 
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—Representative Thomas L. Ashley, chairman, and 
members of the House Select Committee on Energy; 

—Joseph A. Califano, Jr., Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Ray Marshall, Secretary of La- 
bor, W. Michael Blumenthal, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Juanita M. Kreps, Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Lance, and Stuart E. Eizenstat, Assistant to the 
President for Domestic Affairs and Policy; 

—NMr. Lance. 


The President has designated Lee R. West as Acting 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, effective May 1, 


1977. 
May 5 

The President today declared an emergency for the 
State of Idaho because of the impact of a drought. The 


President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds 
in relief and recovery efforts in designated areas of the 


Mission to the European Office of the United Nations, Geneva. 


May 4 


The President met at the White House with: 


—Dr. Brzezinski; 


State. 


In the morning, the President departed the White 


House for a trip to Newcastle and London, England, and 


Geneva, Switzerland. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released May 2, 1977 


Biographical data: on Francis J. Boyle, the 
President’s nominee to be United States 
District Judge for the District of Rhode 
Island 


Statement by the President: on welfare re- 
form (as read at the news briefing for re- 
porters in Room 450, Old Executive Office 
Building, together with copies of charts 
referred to by the President) . 


Released May 3, 1977 

Fact sheet: on the President’s message to the 
Congress proposing enactment of the Ethics 
in Government Act of 1977 

Proposed legislation: the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act of 1977 


Released May 4, 1977 
News conference: on the President’s de- 
cisions on the American sugar industry— 
by Robert S. Strauss, Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations, and Bob S. 


Bergland, Secretary of Agriculture 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 

The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 


ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 2, 1977 


FRANCIS J. BOYLE, of Rhode Island, to be 
United States District Judge for the Dis- 


trict of Rhode Island, vice Edward William 
Day, retired. 


Submitted May 3, 1977 

L. DoucLas Heck, of Oregon, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of Class one, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Kingdom 
of Nepal. 

ROZANNE L. Ripcway, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of Class 
two, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Finland. 


Submitted May 4, 1977 


LEsTER E. Epmonp, of Florida, to be United 
States Director of the Asian Development 
Bank, with the rank of Ambassador, vice 
Lessel Roy Papp, resigning. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 
Submitted May 4, 1977—Continued 


RALPH ANTHONY DUNGAN, of New Jersey, to 
be Executive Director of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank for a term of 3 
years, vice John M. Porges, resigned. 

EUGENE JAY FINKEL, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Alternate Executive Director 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, 
vice Yan Michael Ross, resigned. 

ALAN WILLIAM WoL rr, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Deputy Special Represent- 
ative for Trade Negotiations, with the rank 
of Ambassador, vice Clayton Yeutter, re- 
signed. 


Submitted May 5, 1977 


Georce S. Vest, of Maryland, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the Class of Career Minister, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

SANDER MARTIN LEvIN, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, vice Fred O. 
Pinkham. 

JoHN H. Sutuivan, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, vice Arthur Z. 
Gardiner, Jr., resigned. 


Sruart Evan SEIGEL, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant General Coun- 
sel in the Department of the Treasury 
(Chief Counsel for the Internal Revenue 
Service), vice Meade Whitaker, resigned. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted May 5, 1977—Continued 

JOHN M. Harmon, of North Carolina, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Antonin 
G. Scalia, resigned. 

JAMES W. Moorman, of California, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Peter R. 
Taft, resigning. 

Rosert H. MENDELSOHN, of California, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Interior, vice 
Ronald G. Coleman, resigned. 

JULE M. SuGARMAN, of Georgia, to be a Civil 
Service Commissioner for the remainder of 
the term expiring March 1, 1981, vice L. J. 
Andolsek. 

Ersa H. Poston, of New York, to be a Civil 
Service Commissioner for the term of 6 
years expiring March 1, 1983, vice Geor- 
giana H. Sheldon, term expired. 


Withdrawn May 5, 1977 


GeorceE S. VEstT, of Maryland, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Pakistan, which was sent to the Sen- 
ate on April 7, 1977. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 30, 1977 


Public Law 95-24 
“Supplemental Housing Authorization Act 
of 1977”. 


Public Law 95-23 
An act to authorize supplemental -military 
assistance to Portugal for the fiscal year 
1977, and for other purposes. 


Approved May 4, 1977 


Public Law 95-26 
emental Appropriations Act, 1977’. 


; Public Law 95-25 
An act to name a certain Federal building 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, the “Gerald R. 
Ford Building”. 


Public Law 95-27 

authorize the printing and bind- 

ing of an edition of Senate Procedure and 

providing the same shall be subject to 
copyright by the author. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


On Thursday morning, May 5, the President left the 
White House for a trip to London, to attend the economic 
summit and NATO Council meetings, and to Geneva, to 
meet with President Hafez Assad of Syria. Releases is- 
sued on the trip will be printed next week. 
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ciation, President. 509, 513 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment 
Assistant Secretary 
General Counsel 
Immigration and Naturaiization Serv- 
ice, Commissioner 
Interior Department 
Assistant Secretary. 
Commissioner of Reclamation 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Chairman 
National Commission on the Observ- 
ance of International Women’s 
Year, 1975, members and presiding 
officer 
National iiabor Relations Board, 
Chairman 
National Science Foundation, Direc- 


Navy Department, Assistant Secre- 
478, 482 

New Community Development Corpo- 
ration, Board of Directors. 497, 513 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Committee on the Challenges of the 

Modern Society, U.S. Representa- 

tive and Alternate Representa- 


U.S. Permanent Representative. 508, 513 
Office of Management and Budget, 

Administrator for Federal Procure- 

ment Policy. 520, 549 
President’s Commission on Mental 


Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Chairman and member 

State Department 
Human Rights and Humanitarian 

Affairs, Coordinator 

Under Secretary 

Strategic arms limitation talks, US. 
Delegation, Alternate Chairman__-_ 


Treasury Department, Assistant Sec- 
475, 482 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
High Commissioner 594, 622 

United Nations, Deputy U.S. Repre- 
461, 482 

United States Arms Control and Dis- 

armament Agency, Deputy Di- 


United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Commissioner 

US. district judge, Florida 

United States Information Agency, 
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Appointments and Nominations—Continued 
U.S. marshals 
Connecticut 
South Carolina 
Wyoming 
White House staff, Special Assistant__ 
Withdrawal of prior nominations__-_ 


Arantes do Nascimento, Edson (Pelé)-. 481 
Arizona 
Congressmen, meeting with the Presi- 


dent 


Armed Forces, United States, military 
bases, closings 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
United States 614, 621, 622 
Arms and weapons 
Backfire bombers 469, 471, 472 
Control and disarmament 469, 
472-474, 484, 526 
Cruise missiles 
MIRV’s 
On-site inspections 
Sale to foreign countries 
Army, Department of the 
Assistant Secretaries 
Corps of Engineers 
Secretary 
Ashley, Repr. Thomas L 


Association Executives, American So- 


Atomic Energy Agency, International. 611-— 
613 

Australia 

Nuclear fuel supplies 

U.S. Ambassador to 
Automobiles 

Emission standards 

Energy-saving measures 

Gasoline consumption 

Tax and rebate schedule, proposed__ 
Aviation Administration, Federal 


Awards and Citations 


Cancer Courage Award for 1977 
Pepperdine University Tyler Ecology 


Banking and finance 
Depository institutions, amendment 
of regulatory authority 
International lending institutions, 
loan policy. 
Minority bank deposit program 
Small business loans 
Bardin, David J 
Barnwell, S.C., plutonium reprocessing 
plant 


Bayh, Sen. Birch 

Beigel, Alan 462 
Belgium, U.S. Ambassador to___ 498, 499, 513 
Bell, Griffin B 600 
Bennet, Douglas J., Jr 

Bennett, W. Tapley, Jr 

Bentsen, Sen. Lloyd 

Bergland, Bob____ 453, 454, 466, 512, 554, 595 
ae Hearing and Speech Month, May, 
Beverly Hills School, Concord, N.C____- 
Bevill, Repr. Tom 


Bill Signings 


See also last page of text in each issue 
for acts approved 
Depository institutions, amendment 
of regulatory authority, statement_ 
Drought relief, remarks and state- 
509, 510 
Reorganization Act of 1977, remarks 
and statement 


565 


Blanton, Betty 
Blumenthal, W. 

481, 512, 549, 595, 600, 621 
Bond, Langhorne McCook 467, 482 
Boren, Gov. DOV. cace nh cece. . 621 
Botswana, U.S Ambassador to 601, 622 
Boundary and Water Commission, In- 

ternational, U.S. Section 

Bourne, Peter G 
Brademas, Repr. John 
Bradley, 
Bray, Charles W., III 
Breeder reactors 
Brennan, William J., Jr 
Brewster, Kingman, Jr 
Brezhnev, L. I 471, 474, 518, 541, 543 
Britt, Mr. and Mrs. Travis O 621 
Brooks, Repr. Jack 
Brown, Harold 


Brumby rockers 
Bryant, Thomas E 
Brzezinski, Zbigniew 53, 
481, 482, 512, 547, 548, 594, 595, = 621 
Budget, deferrals 
Bullock, J. Jerome 
Burdick, Sen. Quentin N 
Bureau of the Census 
Bureau of Mines 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Commissioner 
Water resource projects, evaluation__ 
Burns, Arthur F 
Burton, Repr. Phillip 
Busbee, Gov. George 
Business and industry 
See also specific business or indus- 
try 
Antitrust laws, enforcement 
Investment plans 
Japanese leaders, meeting with the 
President 
Tax credit proposals 
Butchman, Alan A 
Byrd, James W 
Byrd, Sen. Robert C 


453 


Cabinet 
Meetings with the President Z, 
512, 547, 594, 621 
Oil portraits of Secretaries 5 
Cabranes, Jose 
Calhoun, Ga 
Califano, Joseph A 
519, 595, 600, 603, 621, 622 
California, Congressmen, meeting with 
the President 
Callaghan, James. 
Cameroon, U.S. Ambassador to 
Campaign financing 
Campbell, Alan K 
Canada 
Nuclear fuel supplies 
Penal sentences, treaty with U.S__-_-- 559 
Pipeline agreement with U.S__------ 466 
Cancer Courage Award for 1977 
Cancer Program, National 
Cancer Society, American 
Carpenter, Liz 
Carter, Chip 


Carter, John Mack 

Carter, Rosalynn 

Castillo, Leonel J 

Census, Bureau of the 

Center for Solar Energy Research In- 


Central Intelligence Agency 


482, 512, 547, 548, 555, 595, 621 
555, 596 


Energy report 
Chambers, Anne Cox 
Champion, Hale 
Chassler, Seymour M. 
Chavez, Fabian, Jr 
Cherry Blossom Festival, 1977 
Child Health Assessment Act of 1977, 
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Children and youth 
CLOSE-UP Program 
Disease immunization program-_--- 
Employment 
Presidential Scholars 

China, Peoples Republic of 
Congressional delegation, visit 
U.S. policy. 

Chishom, Andrew J. 

Church, Sen. Frank 

Civil Service Commission, United 
States 481, 492, 513, 518 


518 


[Alen TG On. 6oedeis cc dec lowes ‘i 
Coal 
Air quality standards 
Alternate fuel source_ 456, 563, 570, 580, 581 
Coast Guard, United States 51 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972, 
report 
Colom, Audrey Rowe 
Colorado, Congressmen, meeting with 
the President 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries_._.. 480, 513, 530, 549 
Budget deferrals 490, 617 
Office of eae tand Business Enter- 
prise 
Secretary ... 477, 479, 537, 565, 575, 600, 621 
Under Secretary 585 
Commerce Commission, Interstate. 
Commission. See other part of title 
Committee. See other part of title 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Board 
of Directors 466, 482, 622 


Common situs picketing bill 
Community Development Corporation, 
497, 513 
Community Services Administration, 
Director 488, 513 
Commutation of G. Gordon Liddy’s 
prison sentence 


Conse, NO... 608522652 ee 619 


Congressional leaders, meeting with 
the President, SALT negotiations_-_ 
Democratic leadership, meeting with 
the President 
House of Representatives 
Majority Leader 
Speaker 
Members, meeting with the Presi- 
dent 
People’s Republic of China, visit of 
congressional delegation 
Senate 
Majority Leader 
President 


473 


458, 620 


Congress, Communications to 


Budget deferals, messages 

Cancer Program, National, report and 
plan transmittal 481, 595 

Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972, report transmittal 

Consumer protection legislation, mes- 
sage 

Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
report transmittal 

rus conflict, message 

District of Columbia, 1978 budget 
transmittal 

Energy legislation, letter to Speaker 
of House and President of Senate-- 

Federal advisory committees, message 
transmitting report 

Federal Council on the Aging, report 
transmittal 

Foreign development assistance, let- 
ter to Speaker of House and Presi- 
dent of Senate 

Health care legislation, 
transmitting acts 
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Congress, Communications to—Continued 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment, report transmittal 
Mining Enforcement Safety Admin- 
istration and Bureau of Mines, re- 
port transmittal 
National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, report transmittal 
Nuclear non-proliferation, message 
transmitting proposed legislation__ 
Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act, message transmitting 
report 
Security assistance programs, letter 
to Speaker of House and President 
of Senate 
Treaties and other international 
agreements, messages 
Canada 
Execution of penal sentences---- 
Transit pipeline agreement with 
US 


611 
521 


458 


Finland, extradition treaty with 
US 
Sockeye salmon fisheries, conven- 
tion protocol 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, report transmittal 
United States Sinai Support Mission, 
message transmitting report 


Conlan, Thomas 
Connecticut, U.S. marshal 
Conservation 
456, 566, 567, 574 
453, 509, 510 
Consumer Advocacy, Agency for. 
Consumer interests 
Protection legislation 495, 513 
Special Assistant to the President_ 489, 497 
Conte, Repr. Silvio O 483 
Cooper, Richard N 
Corps of Engineers, water resource 
projects, evaluation 


Council. See other part of title 
Courts, United States 
U.S. attorneys 


South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
US. district judge, Florida 
U.S. marshals 
Connecticut 


Wyoming 
Cox, William Meredith 
Cranston, Sen. Alan 
Credit Union Administration, National. 621 
Cruise missiles 469, 471, 472 
Cuba, U.S. policy 
Culbreth, Jane 


Dalton, John H 

Dam safety 

Danielson, Repr. George E 

Davenport, Joan M. 

Dayton, Virginia 

de Cuellar, Perez 

Dechant, Tony 

Decisive 

Defense, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries 

482, 584, a 622 

General Counsel 


” 453, 
479, 481, 482, 512, 548, 565, 621 


Defense Transportation Day and Week, 
National, 1977 


Delaware, U.S. attorney 
Democratic National Committee 
Dent, Repr. John H 

Derian, Patricia M 


Nuclear power policy. 

U.S. assistance 
Development Bank, Inter-American___ 
Dirienzo, Anthony G., Jr. 
Disarmament Agency, 

Arms Control and 
Disaster assistance 


United States 
614, 621, 622 


Kentucky 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
District of Columbia 
Congressional delegate, meeting with 
the President 
1978 budget. 


Dobbins Air Force Base, Ga 
Dobrynin, A. F. 


_ Drought relief 


Durkin, Sen. John A 


Earle, Ralph, II 

Earth Week, 1977 

Easter egg roll 

Eckstine, Billy 

Ecology Award, Pepperdine University 
Tyler 

Economic Advisers, Council of 


479, 
481, 512, 547-549, 595, 600, 621 
Income support levels for agricul- 
tural commodities. 


Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, United Nations 
Economic Cooperation, Paris Confer- 
ence on International 
Economic Policy Group 
Economy, national 
See also Inflation 
Economic stimulus package 3 
506, 515, 530-532, 541, 542 
Energy program, impact 
Education Association, National 
Education Commission of the States 
Task Force on Responsible Decisions 
about Alcohol 
Edwards, Harry T. 
Edwards, Repr. Jack 
Egypt, President Anwar al-Sadat 485, 
490, 512, 516 
Eizenstat, Stuart E 
Elderly. See Older persons 
Ellender, Allen 
Employment and unemployment, eco- 
nomic stimulus package 
Energy 
See also specific energy source 
Administration officials, meeting with 
the President 
Atomic power 
CIA report 
Conservation 


Legislation 
National Plan 


Address to Congress 
Address to the Nation 
Costs 
Effect on economy 
Fact sheet 

Energy Administration, Federal 


Energy Agency, International Atomic__ 611-— 
613 


Energy Department, proposed 
Energy Expo ’82 


Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration, budget deferrals. 


Environment 
See also Pollution 
Pepperdine University Tyler Ecology 
Award il 
Water resource projects, evaluation _ 
Environmental Protection Agency, Ad- 





Equal rights amendment. 
European Communities, Commission 





Everett, ins 
Excise 


Executive Orders 


Interagency Committee for the Pur- 
chase of United States Savings 
Bonds (EO 11981) 

National Commission on the Observ- 
ance cf International Women’s 
Year, 1975 
(EO 11979)- 








Exon, Gov. 
Export- Import Bank of the United 
States, President. 467 


Farm Safety Week, National, 1977__-_- 
Farmers Union, National 


Federal advisory committees 
Federal Aviation Administration 


Deputy Administrator 

Federal Council on the Aging 

Federal departments and agencies 
See also Cabinet 
Energy department, proposed____ 
Regulatory reform 
Reorganization 

Federal Energy Administration 
Assistant Administrator___...._.. 508,513 
Deputy Administrator 

Federal Highway Administration, Ad- 

____._ 4176, 482 


456, 563 


493, 495 


Federal Power Commission, Chairman 607 

Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 
I ig ie _ 618, 622 

Federal Reserve System, Board of Gov- 
ernors, Chairman 

Federal spending, reduction 

Federal Trade Commission, Commis- 


Fettig, Lester A , 
Finland, extradition treaty with US__- 
Fishery agreements, Soviet trawler, 
alleged violation 
Flood control 
Florida 
Congressmen, meeting with the Pres- 
ident 


Footwear industry, American non- 


Foreign assistance 
Development programs 
Security assistance agp among 
Forei licy, human righ 
ch pipes 471, 484, 544, 593 
451 
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Fuel. See specific energy source 
Fuel companies 
Data monitoring 
Divestiture 
Windfall profits 
Fukuda, Takeo 


Gardner, John 

Garvin, James W., Jr. 

Gasoline 
Rationing 
Tax 

General Accounting Office, 
systems, investigation 

General Electric Co., Chairman 

General Services Administration, Ad- 
ministrator 508, 513 

Geneva, Conference 

Georgia 
Congressmen, meeting with the Pres- 

ident 

Governor 
President’s travel 

Georgine, Robert A 

Geothermal energy 

Germany, Federal Republic of, Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt 

Giaimo, Robert N 

Gibbs, Alan J 

Gilligan, John J 

Glenn, Sen. John H., Jr 

Goheen, Robert F 

Goldman, Leslie Jay 

Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, President 

Granum, Rex 

Greece, Cyprus conflict 

Greek Orthodox Church 

Griffiths, Martha 

Gromyko, A. A 

Guam, Congressional delegate, meeting 
with the President 

Gunter, William 


568, 574, 588 
irrigation 


Haener, Dorothy 
Hamer, Fanny Lou 
Hammer, Rhea Mojica 
Harkin amendment 
Harman, Sidney 

Harris, LaDonna 

Harris, Patricia R 
Harsha, Repr. William H 


Haskell, Sen. Floyd K. 

Hawaii, Congressmen, meeting with the 
President 

Hawkins, Michael D 

Haynes, Ulric S., Jr 

Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 

partment of 

Secretary 


512, 
519, 595, 600, 603, 621, — 
595 


Under Secretary 
Health and medical care 


Legislation 
Mental health 
Hearing and Speech Month, Better___- 


Heckler, Repr. Margaret 
Hefner, Repr. W. G. (Bill) 
Herndon, Terry 

Hershey, Lenore 

Hidalgo, Edward 
Higginson, R. Keith 
Highway Administration, Federal___ 476, 482 
Hoeveler, William M. 
Holtzman, Repr. Elizabeth 
Horbal, Koryne 

Horton, Repr. Frank 
Horvitz, Wayne L 


Hospital Cost Containment Act of 1977, 
proposed 

Housing 
Energy-saving measures 
Flood insurance 


Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
Assistant Secretary 
General Counsel 498, 513 
621 
Secretary 
Howard, Repr. James J. 
Huddleston, Sen. Walter 
Human rights 
Foreign policy. 
International 
loan policy 
SALT limitations 
Security assistance programs. 
Humanities, National Endowment for 


lending institutions, 


Humphrey, Sen. Hubert H 
512, 531, 532, 555 
Hussein I, King 547, 598, 605, 607 


Hydroelectric power 


Iakovos, Archbishop 
Illegal aliens. See Aliens, illegal 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 

ice, Commissioner 508, 513 
Immunization program for childhood 


Televisions 
India 
Nuclear explosive capability 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Indian Ocean, demilitarization 
Indians, American 
Irrigation projects. 
Land claims. 
Inflation 
Anti-inflation program__ 532-540, 542, 549 
Rate 515, 541 
Information Agency, United States.... 451, 
613, 622 
Inouye, Sen. Daniel K 
Interagency Committee for the Pur- 
chase of U.S. Savings Bonds 
Inter-American Development Bank---_-_ 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory 
Commission on 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary 
Bureau of Mines 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Secretary 510, 565, 600, 607 
International Atomic Energy Agency-.- 611-— 
613 


464 
527 


595 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, President 

International Boundary and Water 
Commission, U.S. Section, Commis- 


547 


607 
International Development, Agency for, 
Administrator 
International Development, Agency for 
Assistant Administrator 618, 622 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Iran, U.S. Ambassador to 
Israel 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 

U.S. Ambassador to 498, 500, 513 
Ivory Coast, Ambassador to U.S_------ 597 


Jackson, Sen. Henry M 
Jadot, Most Rev. Jean 
Japan 
Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda_-_-_-_ 475, 504 
U.S. Ambassador to 498, 500, 513 
Jeffrey, Mildred 461 
Jenkins, Roy H 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 
African Room, dedication 
Board of Trustees, Chairman 
Johnson, Jeffalyn 


Johnston, Sen. J. Bennett. 


SECOND QUARTER 


Joint Statements 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Secretary of State Vance’s meet- 
ings with Soviet leaders 


Jones, Reginald 

Jordan 
King Hussein I 
Palestinian population 

Justice, Department of 
Attorney General 
Consumer rights 


Keeny, Spurgeon M., Jr 614, 622 

Kennedy, John F., Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 

Kentucky, disaster assistance 

Kenya, U.S. Ambassador to. 


Khaddam, Abd al-Halim 

King, Coretta Scott 

King, Mary 

Kissinger, Henry A 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Korea, exports to U.S__--------------- 
Kreps, Juanita 

Krupsak, Mary Ann 


Labor 
Building and construction trades un- 
ions, presidents, meeting with the 
President 
Common situs picketing bill 
Leaders, meetings with the President. 512, 


Minimum wage 
Textile trade unions 
Labor, Department of, Secretary 4 
478, 479, 548, 553, 565, 575, 595, 600, 621 
Labor Relations Board, National 
Laingen, Lowell B 
Laitin, Joseph 
Lance, Thomas Bertram 
464, 477, 481, 482, 493, 
547, 549, 595, 600, 621 
Latin America, Organization of Amer- 
ican States 523, 549 
law. Dey, UPAe. ow. cece eee 520 
Le Melle, Wilbert J 498,499, 513 
Lesotho, U.S. Ambassador to 


51, 
512, 513, 521, 


Letters, Messages, Telegrams 


Better Hearing and Speech Month, 
May, 1977, message 
Presidential Scholars, mailgram 


498, 500, = 


Long, Beverly 

Long, Sen. Russell B 

Louisiana, Congressmen, meeting with 
the President 

Love, Ruth B 

Low-income persons 
Fuel bills, assistance 


Lucey, Patrick J 
Luns, Joseph M. A. H 
Lydon, Thomas E., Jr 


Management and Budget, Office of 
Administrator for Federal Procure- 
ment Policy 520, 549 
Briefings for administration execu- 
tives 
Deputy Director 
Director 
477, 481, 482, 493, 512, 513, 521, 547, 
549, 577, 595, 600, 607, 610, 621 
Executive Associate Director 
Executive branch, reorganization.... 494 


Mansfield, Michael J 498, 500, 513 
Maritime Day, National, 1977 
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Marshall, F. Ray-- 454, 548, 553, 595, 600, 621 
Maryland, Congressmen, meeting with 

the President 
Mashpee, Mass 
Massachusetts, Indian land claim 
Matsunaga, Sen. Spark M 
McGovern, Sen. George 


McIntyre, James T., Jr 

McNamara, Robert S 

Mealey, Margaret J 

Meany George 

Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
Federal 

Medina, William A 

Meeds, Repr. Lloyd 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Egypt, President Anwar al-Sadat--.. 485, 
490, 512 


Jordan, King Hussein I 598, 605 


Melcher, Sen. John 
Melton, Howell W 


Memorandums to Federal Agencies 
Childhood diseases immunization 


Dam safety 

Footwear industry, 
rubber 

Interagency Committee for the Pur- 
chase of U.S. Savings Bonds 

Minority bank deposit program 

Oil portraits of Cabinet Secretaries__ 

Zero-based budgeting in the execu- 
tive branch 


American non- 


Memorial Day 
Mental Health, President’s Commission 


Menuhin, Mr. and Mrs. Yehudi 
Merchant marine 
Mercure, Alex P 
Metzenbaum, Sen. Howard M. 
Mexico, U.S. Ambassador to 
Middle East 
Geneva conference 
Palestinian population 
U.S. peace efforts 452, 592, 607 
United States Sinai Support Mission. 614 
Mikulski, Repr. Barbara 473, 474, 483 
Milk, price supports 
Mines, Bureau of 
Minimum wage 
Mining Enforcement Safety Adminis- 
tration 
Minority Business Enterprise, Office of_ 
Minority groups 
Bank deposit program 
Black businessmen, assistance 
MIRV’s 
Mississippi, Congressmen, meeting with 
the President 
Missouri, Governor 
Mitchell, George J 
Mitchell, Martha 
Mitchell-Bateman, Mildred 
Mondale, Walter F 
459, 481, 482, 506, 512, 521, 547, 553, 


555, 591, 595, 620, 621 
Moore, Frank B 


Moore, John Lovell, Jr 

Morgan, Sen. Robert 

Mortgage Association, 
tional 

Mother’s Day, 1977 

Murray, Russell, 2nd 


Namibia, U.S. policy 

National Bankers Association 
National Cancer Program 481, 595 
National Commission on the Observ- 


oa of International Women’s Year, 


National Conference of State Societies_ 
National Credit Union Administration, 
report 


475 


National defense and security, civil de- 
fense 

National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Defense Transportation 
Week, 1977 

National Education Association 

National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, Chairman 

National Farm Safety Week, 1977 

National Farmers Union 

National Labor Relations Board, Chair- 


National Maritime Day, 1977 
National Press Club 
National Science Foundation, Direc- 
tor 584, 596 
National Security Council, 
with the President 
National Women’s Political Caucus_-_-_- 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization 
Natural gas 
Alternative fuel sources 
Conservation 
Deregulation 
Emergency, termination 
Imports from Canada 
Industry tax 
Prices 
Naturalization Service, 
and 


473 


Neto, Agostinho 

Nevada, Congressmen, meeting with the 
President 

New Community Development Corpora- 
tion, Board of Directors 97,513 

New Jersey, Congressmen, meetings with 
the President 

New Mexico, Congressmen, 
with the President 

New York, Congressmen, meeting with 
the President 


meeting 


News Conferences 


April 15 (No. 5) 
April 22 (No. 6) 


News media 
Coverage of the President 
Editors, publishers, and broadcasters 
Interviews 
Meeting with the President 
Radio-Television News Directors As- 
sociation, Board of Directors 
White House News Photographers 
Association 
Nixon, Richard M i 
Non-rubber footwear industry_-_ 478, 479, 482 
Nordhaus, William D 
Norland, Donald R 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Committee on the Challenges of the 
Modern Society, U.S. Representa- 
tive and Alternate Representa- 


Secretary General 4 
U.S. Permanent Representative... 508, 513 
Weapons transfers 

North Carolina, Congressmen, meeting 
with the President 


462, 473 
Nuclear energy 


Nonproliferation of nuclear weaopns_ 470, 
611 
Policy review, remarks and state- 
Safety and storage 

Test ban treaty 


Nuclear Non-Proliferation Policy Act of 
1977, proposed 


O’Connell, Brian 
Odum, Eugene P. 
Office. See other part of title 


Oil 
Alternative fuel sources 
Conservation 
Imports from Canada 
Indutry tax 
Offshore drilling 
Price 
Oil portraits of Cabinet Secretaries____ 
Oklahoma, Governor 
Oksenburg, Michael 
Older Americans Month, 1977 


Olivarez, Graciela (Grace) 
O’Neal, A. Daniel 


459, 530, 572, 620 
Oregon, Congressmen, meeting with the 
President 
Organization of American States, Per- 
manent Council 
Owen, David 
Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the.. 594, 
622 
Pakistan, U.S. Ambassador to___ 498,501, 513 
Panama Canal, negotiations 526 
Paris Conference on International Eco- 
nomic Cooperation 
Pepperdine University Tyler Ecology 


Percy, Sen. Charles H 
Persinger, Mildred E 
Pertschuk, Michael 
Peterson, Esther 
Photographers 


Pierre, Percy A 
Plotkin, Manuel D 
Plunkett, Connie 
Plutonium production 
Polls, public opinion 
Pollution, Clean Air Act amendments_-_ 
Population concentrations 
Portsmouth, Ohio, uranium enrichment 
facility 
Portugal, 
Soares 


Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day 

Prebisch, Raul 

Preciado, Cecelia DeBurciago 

Presidential Advisory Board on Ambas- 
sadorial Appointments 

Presidential Scholars 

Presidential yacht, Sequoia 

President’s Commission on Mental 

Health 


Vice Chairman 
President’s travel, Georgia_ 512, 515, 518, 547 
Press, Frank 
Press Club, National 
Prices. See Wages and prices 


Proclamations 


Earth Week, 1977 (Proc. 4498) 

Law Day, U.S.A. (Proc. 4499) 

Mother’s Day, 1977 (Proc. 4503) 

National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Defense Transporta- 
tion Week, 1977 (Proc. 4500) 

National Farm Safety Week, 
(Proc. 4494) 

National Maritime Day, 1977 (Proc. 
4502) 

Natural gas emergency, termination 
(Proc. 4495) 

Older Americans Month, 1977 (Proc. 
4497) 

Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 
May 30, 1977 (Proc. 4504) 

Small Business Week, 1977 (Proc. 
4501) 

World Trade Week, 1977 (Proc. 4496) - 


1977 
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Prokop, Ruth T 

Public opinion polls 

Puerto Rico, Resident Commissioner, 
meeting with the President 


Rabin, Yitzhak 

Radiation Control for Heath and Safety 
Act 

Radio-Television News Directors Asso- 
ciation, Board of Directors, meeting 
with the President. 

Railroad Administration, Federal... 618, 622 

Randall, Claire 46 

Rapid transit 

Reclamation, Bureau of. 

Reconstruction and Development, In- 
ternational Bank for 

Regulatory reform 

Reinhardt, John E 

Reorganization Act of 1977 

Research and development, nuclear 


Reserve Board, Federal 

Rhodesia. See Southern Rhodesia 
Ribicoff, Sen. Abraham 
Richman, Harold 

Richmond, Julius B 

Rickover, Adm. Hyman G 
Riegle, Sen. Donald W., Jr. 
Riperton, Minnie 

Rocky Mountain Farmers Union 
Rodino, Repr. Peter W., Jr 
Rodriguez, Reymundo 

Rogers, Repr. Paul G 

Rossi, Alice S 

Roth, Sen. William V., Jr 

Ryor, John 


Savings Bonds, Interagency Committee 

for the Purchase of United States... 464 
Schlesinger, James R__ 456, 481, 595, 621, 622 
Schmidt, Helmut 
Schultze, Charles L 


512, 547-549, 595, 600, 621 
4 


Schweiker, Sen. Richard S 
Science Foundation, National 
Science and Technology Policy, Office 
of, Director 
Scott, Gloria. 
Seckinger, Allen 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Chairman and members 468, 482, 585 
Security assistance programs. 
Security Council, National 
Sequoia 482 
Seychelles, U.S. Ambassador to_ 498, 499, 513 
Shenuda III, Pope 595 
Shoe industry 
Siemer, Deanne C 


Small Business Administration, Admin- 
istrator 

Small Business Week, 1977 

Small businesses 


Sockeye salmon fisheries 
Solar energy 
Solar Energy Research Institute, Cen- 
ter for the 
Solomon, Jay 
South Africa, U.S. policy 
South Carolina 
Congressmen, meeting with the Pres- 
ident 
US. attorney 
U.S. marshal 
South Dakota, U.S. attorney 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 


Southern Rhodesia, U.S. policy 
Southwest Africa. See Namibia 


Spain, President Adolfo Suarez Gon- 


Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Office of the, Special Repre- 
sentative 465, 

478, 479, 482, 512, 548, 552, 600 

Speech Month, Better Hearing and__-. 620 

Spellman, Repr. Gladys Noon 

Spiers, Ronald I 

Stapleton, Jean 

State, Department of 
Assistant Secretary 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Af- 

fairs, Coordinator 


469, 471, 474, 479, 481, 483, 498, 505, 512, 
517, 518, 554, 565, 600, 621 
Under Secretary 
State and local governments 
Energy program 
Officials, meeting with the President_ 
State Societies, National Conference of_ 


Statements by the President 


See also Bill Signings 

American non-rubber footwear in- 
dustry, import relief 

Anti-inflation program 

National Energy Plan 

Nuclear power policy. 

Water resource projects 


Statements Other than Presidential 


Soviet press comments on President 
Carter’s economic programs 


Steinem, Gloria 

Stevens, Roger L 

Strategic arms limitation talks. 469, 
471, 474, 482, 517, 543, 554, 618, 622 

Strauss, Robert S 465, 

478, 482, 512, 548, 552, 600, 616 

Struthers, Sally 548 

Students. See Children and youth 

Suarez Gonzalez, Adolfo 

Sullivan, John McGrath 596, 618, 622 

Sullivan, William H_ 498, 501, 513 

Supreme Court of the United States, 

Associate Justice 
Swaziland, U.S. Ambassador to 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Administrator 
Agriculture Department, 
Secretary 
Commerce Department, Under Secre- 
t 


Assistant 


ary 

Federal Trade Commissioner 

Office of Management and Budget, 
Deputy Director. 

Securities and Exchange Commission, 


Small Business Administrator 

Special Representative for 
Negotiations 

United States Information Agency, 


Syria, Deputy Prime Minister and For- 
eign Minister 


Taiwan, exports to U.S__------------- 
Talmadge, Sen. Herman E. 
Taras Shevchenko 
Tarjan, George 
Taxation 
Business tax credit proposals_... 530-532, 


552 


Excise tax 
Gasoline 
Income tax form, 1977, simplification_ 
Rebates 
Proposal 
Withdrawal 
Wellhead tax 
Taylor, Ethel 
Taylor, Quentin S. 
Teasdale, Gov. Joseph P 
Technology Policy, Office of Science 


454 


SECOND QUARTER 


Televisions, imports 

Tennessee, Congressmen, meeting with 
the President 

Tennessee Valley Authority 
Chairman 


Trade 
See also Imports 
Anti-inflation program 
Trade Commission, Federal 
Trade and Development, United Na- 
tions Conference on 458, 524 
Trade Negotiations, Office of the Special 
Representative for, Special Repre- 
sentative 
478, 479, 482, 512, 548, 552, 600 
Trade Week, World, 1977 611 
Transportation, rapid transit 
Transportation, Department of 
Deputy Secretary 
Secretary 
Transportation Day and Week, Na- 
tional Defense, 1977 
Treasury, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary 
Budget deferral 


453, 
477, 479, 481, 512, 549, 595, 600, 621 
United States Coast Guard 51 
Treaties and other international agree- 

ments 
Canada 
Execution of penal sentences 
Transit pipeline agreement with 
US 


Finland, extradition treaty with U.S_ 
Sockeye salmon fisheries, convention 
protocol 

Treaty of Tlatelolco 

Trudeau, Pierre Elliott 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
High Commissioner 

Tuerkheimer, Frank F 

Turkey 
Cyprus conflict 
U.S. Ambassador to 

Turner, Adm. Stansfield 481, 

482, 512, 547, 548, 555, 595, 621 


UNCTAD IV Conference. See United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Ambassador to U.S._-.------- 484, 517, 547 
Arms control and disarmament 471, 

472, 482, 484, 505 
Fishing vessel, seizure by U.S. Coast 
Guard 518 
Foreign Minister 472, 474, 484, 517 
General Secretary L. I. Brezhnev___- 471, 
474, 518, 541, 543 
Human rights 71 
Pravda comments 
Carter 
Secretary of State Vance’s trip____ 469, 483 
U.S. Ambassador to 
US. po 

United Kingdom 
Foreign Minister 
Prime Minister James Callaghan 
U.S. Ambassador to. 

United Nations 
African role 
Deputy U'S. Representative. 

Secretary General Kurt Waldheim--- 
US. Representative 512, 554, 597 

United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development. 458, 524 

United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America 

United States Arms Control and Dis- 

armament Agency 
Deputy Director 
Director 
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United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion 
Briefings for administrative execu- 
tives 
Commissioner and Chairman 


United States Coast Guard, Soviet 
trawler, seizure 


United States Information Agency 
Deputy Director 
Director 


United States Sinai Support Mission_.. 614 

Uranium enrichment 503, 504, 507, 621 

Urban areas, revitalization 

Utah, Congressmen, meeting with the 
President 

Van Dyk, Frederick T 

Vance, Cyrus 


469, 471, 474, 481, 483, 484, 505, 512, 
517, 548, 554, 600, 621 


Venezuela, President Carlos Andres 


618, 622 


Vest, George S 498, 501, 513 

Vice President of the United States 
Africa, policy development-_._--- _-- 553 
Meetings with the President 481, 

482, 512, 547, 595, 621 

Vilas, Franklin E., Jr 

Virgin Islands, Congressional delegate, 
meeting with the President 

Virginia 
Congressmen, 

President 


meeting with the 
Vladivostok agreement 

Votaw, Carmen Delgado 

Vrooman, David V 


Wage and Price Stability, Council on 
Anti-inflation program 536, 537 
Chairman and members_-__--__----- 
Report 

Wages and prices 
Anti-inflation program 
Fuel 
Minimum wage 
Price supports 

Waldheim, Kurt 

+ I ae 

Washington, disaster assistance__-_--- 

Water and waterways 
Conservation 
Drought relief 
Resource projects, evaluation 

455, 506, 545, 556, 557 

Watts, Glen 

Weaver, A. Vernon, Jr 

Welfare program 


Wellford, Harrison 
Wellhead tax 
West, John C 
West Virginia 
Congressmen, meeting with the Presi- 


Disaster assistance 
Wheeler, Gerridee 
White, John C 
White, John P 
White, William J 
White House News Photographers As- 
sociation 
White House staff 
Assistant for energy policy . 
481, 595, 621, 622 
Assistant for National Security Af- 
481, 482, 512, 547, 594, 595, 620, 621 
Assistants 594, 595, 600 
Chief Executive Clerk_________-_ 452 


White House staff—Continued 
Deputy Press Secretary 
Members, meetings with the Presi- 
dent 512, 547, 548, 594, 621 


Presidential Personnel Office, brief- 
ings for administration officials___ 
Press Secretary 
Salaries 
Science and Technology Policy Ad- 


518 
452, 481, 557, 586, 592 


White House Statements 


Abd al-Halim Khaddam of Syria, 
meeting 


Wildlife, protection 

Williams, Harold M 

Willie, Charles V 

Winkel, Adrian P 

Wisconsin, U.S. attorney 

Women’s Political Caucus, National___ 


Women’s Year, National Commission on 
the Observance of International, 
459-461 


473 


World Trade Week, 1977 
Wright, Repr. James C 
Wyatt, Addie 

Wyoming 


Congressmen, meeting with the Pres- 
ident 


Young, Andrew J 512, 515, 554, 597 
Youth. See Children and youth 
Zaire 

Tank sale 

U.S. policy 


Zero-based budgeting 
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